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Requeening 
Pays Off 





| There are still many beekeepers who 
| believe that because a queen produces 
well one season, she will again. There 
can be nothing further from the truth. 
Second season queens are more likely 
| to supersede right at the time you need 
| them than a young laying queen. To 
avoid swarming, do-nothing hives, and 
winter loss due to queenlessness, requeen 
regularly with young laying queens. Re- 
| turn mail shipments summer and fall. 


STARLINES and MIDNITES 
1 to 25—$1.30 25 to 99—$1.20 
100 up—$1.00 each 


ITALIANS 
1 to 25—$1.00 each; 25 to 99—90c 
100 up—80c 


Clipped and marked for only 
15c each additional 


YORK 
BEE CO. 


P. O. BOX 300 
JESUP GEORGIA 
(THE UNIVERSAL APIARIES) 


The Strains Preferred by 
Leading Honey Producers 


We Are Always In The Market 


For Good Gean Beeswax — 





Trade Price Is 2 Cents Higher Than 
Current Cash Price— 


| Why Not, Therefore, Trade Your Wax For 
Supplies At Any Of Our Nearby Branches 
Let Us Know The Quantities You Have Available— 


And Please Remember We Will Pay Transportation 
Charges On All Shipments Over 200 Pounds. 


We can give you prompt rendering service on any old combs or 


cappings that you might have, write us for prices. 





DADANT & SONS, INC. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 





DADANT BRANCHES 


Highway 41, South 
HAHIRA, GEORGIA 





1010 W. Austin 


PARIS, TEXAS 


| 
180-200 Canisteo 
HORNELL, N.Y. | 





Stephenson Ave. at 14th 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


722 W. O'Connell 
WATERTOWN, WIS. 


1929 East Fourth Street, 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














For 1961 
CALIFORNIA CAUCASIANS 
DON J. STRACHAN 


Rt. 2 Box 325 
YUBA CITY CALIF. 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 AND MARCH 3, 
1933 of American Bee Journal, published 
at Hamilton, Illinois, November 1, 1960. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 
County of Hancock—ss. 


Before me, a notary public in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared M. G. Dadant, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of 
the American Bee Journal and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of Au- 
gust 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to-wit: 


1. That the name and addresses of the 
publishers, editors, and business managers 
are: 


Publishers: American Bee Journal, Ham- 
ilton, Illinois. 


Editors: G. H. Cale, Hamilton, Ill., M. G. 
Dadant, Hamilton, fl., R. A. Grout, Hamil- 
ton, Il 

Business Manager: M. G. Dadant, Ham- 
ilton, Tl. 


2. That the owners are: 
Inc., Hamilton, Ml. 


3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security holders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of the 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None 


Stockholders: 
H. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 
M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 
L. C. Dadant, Colchester, Il. 
R. H. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 
Cc. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Ml. 
R. A. Grout, Hamilton, Il. 
Adelaide F. Larson, Warsaw, Ill 
Dorothy Dadant Irish, Colchester, Il. 


Dadant & Sons, 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears and upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees or in any other fiduciary 
relation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) M. G. Dadant, 


Business Manager American Bee Journal 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
22nd day of September 1960. 


Frances Rowe, Notary Public 
My commission expires Aug. 1, 1964 


“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all, Amen.” 
Rev. 22:21. 


Jensen’s Apiaries Macon, Miss. U.S.A. 


N. C. (Chris) Jensen Eugene Jensen 








Skep Honey Jars 


DeLuxe 


A CLEAR GLASS SKEP with bees 
on the cover with a stainless steel 
stand and spoon as pictured, plus a 
plastic seal. Just the thing to spur 
sales before or after Christmas. 
Each prepaid thru zone 5 $2.00 
Carton of 6 Ship. Wt. 15 lbs. 

$8.25 (Mailable) 


Lots of 100, Truck, Rail or Express shipment $1.25 each 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. Clarkson, Ky. 








QUEENS PACKAGE BEES QUEENS 


DADANT’S STARLINE and our regular stock. Extra good honey getters and very 
ets entle. We will put them against any stock. 
Starline 2 Ib. and Queen—$4.80; Starline 3 Ib. and Queen—$6.00; Starline Queens $1.75 
For our regular stock deduct 30c per queen or package. 
We will have queens all winter. Package shipment begins March ist. 
ROYAL JELLY $10.00 per oz. P.P. 
ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY Geo. E. Curtis & Sons 


LaBelle, Fila. 








With all good wishes for Christmas 
and the New Year 


The Wilbanks Apiaries 


Claxton, Georgia 











HOLLOPETER’S ITALIAN QUEENS 
Hardy, Northern-bred Stock 
WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 

Box 800 Rockton, Pa. 








HONE y 5 
—_ "=" ITALIANS se 


Package Bees and Queens 


By Parcel Post or Express - Louisiana Health Certificate 1 Pkg. 
2-Ilb. bees with young queen 
3-Ib. bees with young queen 
Queens 1 - 10—$1.20 11 - 100—$1.10 


10 Pkgs. or more 
$3.60 


4.80 4.60 
100 or more—$1.00 
In 1961 let our queens pave the way to better crops. 

May we have the privilege of serving you. 


M. D. Sawyer 206 Pershing Hwy. Bunkie, La. 

















| sure want to send an American Bee 


_ Journal subscription to Uncle John this 
. Christmas. 
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“MERRY CHRISTMAS” 


We want to take this opportunity of wishing our many 
friends and customers a very MERRY CHRISTMAS and a 
Happy and Prosperous New YEAR. 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


MAYHEW MISSISSIPPI 











Now is the time to book your 1961 Packages 


If you will deal only with shippers who are reliable and have 
the KNOW HOW you will be able to sleep better. 


WEAVER APIARIES Navasota, Texas 





“Glory to God in the highest 
and on earth peace, good will 
toward men.” 


will do your peast mueh good to 
soe Luke 2:1-20 in the Holy Bible to 
your family Christmas morning. 


Merry Christmas To All 


MITCHELL’S APIARIES 
Bunkie Louisiana 




















MOVING?— If so please send your new address to us to make 


sure that yor continue to get your Journal every month. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL Hamilton, Illinois 





























BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1961 


Texas Caucasian Queens and Packages 
1-24 25-99 100 - up 
2 Ib. Pkg. with Queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
3 Ib. Pkg. with Queen 5.60 5.30 5.00 
Queens . 1.45 1.35 1.25 


All Qpocus ersonally produced by J. E. Hastings and his Breeding Stock. 
Bred for non-swarming, very gentle, good honey producers. 
10% books your order, balance two weeks _ to shipping. 
Health Certificate, weight and live arrival guaranteed. 
Five cents extra for marking or clipping. 


KANE’S APIARIES Route 1 Hallettsville, Texas 
Phone SW 8-3039 


$TOLLERS 
Fname Spacers 

The Finest Thing Offered Beekeepers 

What beautiful even combs to un- 


cap and labor saved are continued 
reports of perfectly spaced combs. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 








J. E. WING & SONS 
48 Years’ Continuous Service 
ITALIAN PACKAGES 
BEES AND QUEENS 
OUR TY 
Knights Landing Calif. 




















MR. BEEKEEPER: 
Do You Want Better Prices For Your Honey? 

The best way to get that better price is to increase the demand for honey 
through promotion and research. All this costs money. The best and fairest way 
to raise the necessary funds is to have the honey producer and the honey packer 
each contribute equally to the program. The best way to accomplish this is by 
the CHECK-OFF PLAN. When you sell your honey insist that the buyer prov ide 
you with “Producer Stamps” and “Dealer Stamps.” This is your receipt for your 
contribution at the rate of 2c per 60 pound can and evidence that the buyer has 
paid an equal amount. Thus, 4c per 60 pound can will be raised and those 
little cents soon add up to powerful dollars which the Honey Industry Council 
will put to work where they will do the most good. 

HONEY INDUSTRY. COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
Millard V. Coggshall, Chairman 


L. C. ANTLES 
Fruit Tree Polien Supplies Co. 
FRUIT POLLENS and 
POLLEN GOLD 
for human food 
P. O. Box 1243 
Wenatchee, Washington 























Offered For First 
Dadant’s New Starline Hybrid Queens 

100 up____ $1.55 each 

2 lb. package bees headed with these queens__ $4.75 each 

3 Ib. package bees with these queens 5.75 each 


These queens have been tested over a 5 year period and have been found to be 
superior to all previous Hybrids for characteristics such as beney gags 
gentleness of temper, preparation for winter buildup. This new Hybrid has been 
tried for extracted, bulk and section comb production and is better than the old 
hybrid in all types of honey producing colonies. 


B.A. ANDERSON Rt. 1 
Phone Hyatt 3-7584 


Time 
_$1.75 each 


Opp, Ala. 


CONNEAUT 


BEST SIXTY OF 1960 


BEST 
SEASON GREETINGS 
TO ALL 


THE CONNEAUT CAN CO, 
CONNEAUT OHIO 
Phone 3-2981 

















WILLIAMS ITALIAN QUEENS 
unsurpassed by any stock 
Gastties e with each shipment 
1-9 Air Mail $1.25 each 

10-99 Air Mail 

100 Up Air Mail y 
Clipped and Marked 10c each. 
DR. WILLIAMS APIARIES 

115 W. Sterling St. Baytown, Texas 








American Bee Journal 














Contents 


From the Backyard to a Thousand 
Miles—Wayne Stoller 


Migratory Beekeeping in 
California—John E. Eckert 
Moving Bees is Big Business 
John Warner 
Thirty Years Moving Bees 
Milton H. Stricker 
Highlights of the Florida 
Henry J. Rahmlow .. 
Man and the Honey Bee 
Kathleen Platz 


The Good Samaritan 
Treat Davidson 


Convention- 


The Smoke Box for Honey 


Removal—Paul W. Johnson 


Trade and International Food 
Fairs—Millard Coggshall 


The Wisconsin Honey Marketing 
Day—William Jacobson and 
Thomas Altenburg 

Indiana Inspector Resigns 

Meetings and Events 

Advertising Index 
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Crop and Market— M. G. Dadant . .498 





The 
American Bee Journal 


Hamilton, Illinois 


Vol. 100, No. 12 December, 1960 


Editor—G. H. Cale 
Associate Editors—M. G. Dadant, 
Roy A. Grout 


Published monthly at Hamilton, Illinois. 
Entered as second-class matter at the Post 
Office, Hamilton, Ill. In the United States, 
and Canada, $2.50 a year; two years, $4.50; 
three years, $6.00. Foreign 50c a year extra. 
Subscription stopped at expiration date 
printed on wrapper. Available on microfilm 
at moderate prices by writing to Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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THRIFTY BEES 


Combless packages and queens. Three 
banded Italians only. Remember THRIF TY 
bees are guaranteed to please 

Write for Prices. 
W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 


Fort Deposit Alabama 
Breeders since 1892 








PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
and ROYAL JELLY 
Write For Prices 


JACKSON APIARIES 
P. O. Box 58 Funston, Ga. 











“Originators of Frame-Grips” 
Send now to McCORD MFG. CO. 
Rt. 2, Box 866, San Jose, Calif. 


Plus 32c postage 
e 


e. 
Deluxe 2.75 
Utility 2.45 


Also obtainable from your leading Bee 
Dealer. Don’t accept a substitute. 


Positive Grip Through 
the Leverage Action of 
This Strong Aluminum 
Frame-Grip. 








L. C. ANTLES 
Fruit Tree Pollen Supplies Co. 


FRUIT POLLENS and 
POLLEN GOLD 
for human food 
PORTLAND NATURAL FOODS 


5001 N. E. Prescott Portland, Oregon 








BETTER BRED QUEENS 
Three Banded Italians 
Thanks for your patronage in 1960. 
Now booking orders for 1961. 
CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Alabama 








American Rabbit Journal 
Shows the Way to Success 


The leading Rabbit Farming Magazine. 
Explains the ports meat rabbit indus- 
Hf Non-fancy. st. 19381. 3 years 
$2.00; 1 year $1.00: Sample dime. 


American Rabbit Journal 





Dept. S Warrenton, Missouri 











HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb-Gnd Extracted 


Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE TEXAS 





Best Wishes For A 
Prosperous New Year 
QUEENS ONLY 


FRANK G. STEWART 
Millville Calif. 








BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


Appears every two weeks 
Subscription $3. 50 per annum 
payable in advance 
Keep Up-to-Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 

through our agents. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 








Caucasian Packages and 
Queens for 1961 


D. T. WINSLETT 
7736 Old Auburn Rd. 
Citrus Hgts. 











Chrysler's Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


The only 
worthwhile 
Queen 
Excluder 
on the market 


nN 
gy int 
ni" 


@ Accurate spacing 
@ Allows maximum bee passage 
@ Better ventilation 
@ More honey production 
@ No wood. No Burr combs 
@ No a edges to injure bees 
e@ So du ly made that it is perman- 
—_ soe excluding and will last 
a e ° 
We manufacture a full line of Bee 
Sapeties. Order from our dealers or 
direct from our factory. Canadian-made 
goods are cheaper. No duty. Send for 
our price list. Always in the market for 
Beeswax. Cash or trade. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 








J. L. O'FERRELL & SONS 
409 O’FERRELL ST. 
GREENSBORO, nm ©. 

LA BELLE, FLA. 

Dadant Midnite Hybrid Queens 
$1.75 ea. 











FREE... 

A Sample Copy 
“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 
Look it Over — You Will Like It 


A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 

















Greetings To Everyone 
Everywhere 


When the music of the carols 

Fills the air on Christmas night, 
When the earth is filled with beauty 
And the star is shining bright... . 
May your hearts be filled with gladness 
May your home be filled with cheer, 
And may the peace that Christmas brings 
Be yours this coming year! 


Nuclei made to order 


©. K. Anderson & Son 
Box 516 


Coffee Springs Ala. 











FROM THE BACK YARD TO 
A THOUSAND MILES 


by WAYNE STOLLER 


Hundreds of years ago, honey bees 
existed in hollow logs and in the 
boughs of hollow trees. Mankind pro- 
ceeded to rob the nests to obtain the 
honey. Down through the ages there 
were many different types of hives 
made. However, it was not until 1851 
that Mr. Langstroth conceived the 
idea of a movable frame and thus 
brought about the manufacture of 
the standard equipment we use today. 
No equipment previous to that time 
was practical for present-day com- 
mercial beekeeping. 

Roads back 100 years ago were 
only wagon trails and not even that 
in places. fhe trails were rough 
and the wagons had no springs 
to absorb shock. Any gums or boxes 
containing bees were moved only out 
of dire necessity, and then only for 
short distances. 

Roads have greatly improved since 
1900 from vne lane mud roads to one 
lane stone roads to our present day 
concrete and asphalt highways. The 
ultimate in our road network is the 
four lane and the toll super-high- 
ways. These new highways save time 
and add to the safety of those travel- 
ing them. The transition from trails 
to super-highways has enabled bee- 
keepers to migrate great distances, 
with bees being moved to almost every 
region in the country. In a few cases 
the boat takes over where the source 
of nectar is in a locality that can 
not be reached on land. An example 
of this is in Florida on the tupelo 
flow. 

Along with the advancement in 
roads came the improvements in the 
vehicles used in transportation. After 
the first World War the production 
of automobiles rapidly became a 
major American industry. This great 
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The Stollers of Latty, Ohio, are a family 
of long time beekeepers. Irvin, the father, 
and three sons operate about 4000 colonies. 
Wayne, the author of this article, operates 
about 1000 colonies. He also distributes 
honey. 


automotive change, with the improve- 
ment of roads, gave birth to our 
migratory methods of today. For 
without the motor vehicle and good 
roads there just would not be exten- 
sive migrating. We are now able to 
put our potential force of bee power 
at a given place at a given time. 
Improvements in trucks enable us 
to cut down on the time required in 
taking these trips and keep us more 
comfortable while on the way. The 
semi-trucks came into general use in 
the early 1930’s. With today’s methods 
of operating, hundreds of colonies can 
be moved to new territory overnight. 
Long distance migrating has been go- 
ing on for a number of years. Jor- 
dain Demuth has been migrating be- 
tween Umatilla, Florida and New 
York for the past thirty years. My 
father, Irvin, has been operating be- 
tween Georgia and Ohio for the past 
26 years, and the past five years has 
extended into Florida also. Another 


example is Paul Engelhardt of Ant- 
werp, New York. His bees work in 
four states with practically a year- 
round operation, gathering nectar in 
Florida, South Carolina, Connecticut, 
and New York. The number of bee- 
keepers migrating is increasing with 
bees being moved 1500 miles and 
farther. 

Migratory beekeeping requires a 
lot of two things, effort and money 
Therefore, before a move is antici- 
pated you must have a good reason 
for going. Beekeepers migrate for 
several different reasons. The fol- 
lowing are the advantages in such 
operations: to increase bees by mi- 
grating south far enough for early 
brood rearing; to move to an area 
that offers a better spring build-up; 
for pollination purposes; better win- 
tering conditions and of course dif- 
ferent honeyflows. The latter being 
probably the chief reason for migrat- 


Bees loaded for a 150 mile move and not screened. 


American Bee Journal 





Beekeepers should be ethical in 
their operations. With interstate 
movements state laws should be re- 
spected and where required, permits 
obtained before moving. Respect 
should be maintained to other bee- 
keepers’ yards. Overstocking an area 
will hurt the one migrating as well 
as the beekeeper being imposed on. 
Areas being migrated into should be 
carefully investigated in regard to 
disease. Full co-operation with state 
and local inspectors can greatly re- 
duce the hazards of disease trouble. 

As moving is expensive, we will 
only want to move those colonies that 
are strong, have young queens and 
are in shape for the work ahead of 
them. We will want to have the bees 
moved in time for the flow, if we are 
moving for honey production, as it 
costs the same whether we are on 
time or late. So why not get there in 
time to catch it all? In order to keep 
the cost per hive down to a minimum, 


Semi, loaded in Florida and on its way to 
Ohio. Loading racks were used and empty 
rows were left for ventilation 





we will want to haul as many colonies 
as possible per load. In moving bees 
a distance of a hundred or two hun- 
dred miles a truck should be able to 
haul around 120 double-story colonies 
or 240 singles. Most semi-trailers 
haul around 400 single story colonies. 

For migrating requiring longer 
than just overnight trucking, hives 
must be screened. Some beekeepers 
screen tops and bottoms using a spe- 
cial lid that inverts in transit. Racks 
are used between each layer of bees. 
These racks have small angle irons 
which act as spacers for the hives and 
also as tracks whereby the bees are 
loaded on the back of the truck and 
then shoved forward on the tracks. 
This method of loading gives complete 
ventilation, a requirement for suc- 
cessful long distance moving in hot 
weather. This system has been used 
successfully for years by my father 
in his operations between Ohio, Geor- 
gia, Florida and Nebraska. Another 


The finger lift loader. 
mounted on a tractor. 


This loader is now 


Our boom type loader. 


December, 1960 


type of screening whereby the com- 
plete load is covered by a plastic 
screen is now being used. The hives 
are not individually screened. As yet 
we have not tried this method. 


With today’s mechanical aids bee- 
keepers can move hives with less 
stress and strain than in yesteryears. 
Many beekeepers have at their com- 
mand the so-called boom loader. This 
was the third season we’ve had our 
Kelly boom loader. Anyone who has 
moved bees by hand for years as we 
have done knows what a back-break- 
ing task it can be. Now we get a load 
of bees on and no one has a back- 
ache. We have noticed the bees are 
not as riled up after being moved with 
the loader as when moved by hand. 
Several places are now manufacturing 
these loaders, a winch type with a 
cradle that holds the hive by the hand 
holds. This machine is operated by a 
battery on the truck and is button 
controlled. No machine is any bet- 
ter than the operator, unless it is 
fully automatic, which is not the 
case here. Time and experience alone 
make it efficient. These loaders make 
possible a more optional apiary con- 
trol. Hives that are very heavy can 
be loaded on a truck as easy as light 
hives. Beeyards can be moved with 
the honey crop on if desired. Hives 
can be moved short distances in hot 
weather with bees hanging out all 
over. Needless to say how a loader 
such as this cuts down on labor 
costs by making moving a one man 
operation. 


Another type of loader is the finger 
lift. The hives must be on pallets 
with either two or four to a pallet. 
This type loader usually has hydraulic 
controls whereby the level of the 
finger lift can be so adjusted to suit 
the terrain that the truck is located 
on. This finger lift is usually mounted 
on a tractor which gives better move- 
ment in close quarters. The tractor 
is loaded on a trailer and pulled be- 
hind the truck while in transit. There 
are two main disadvantages to this 
system. That is the reason that the 
hives must be on pallets and the 
towing of the loader. However this 
method makes for faster loading than 
the boom-type, lifting more hives at 
once. 


I have heard of beekeepers using 
so-called “Moving Islands” in their 
operations. Colonies located on 
trailers are moved from location to 
location. This isn’t too feasible for 
long distance migrating, as the num- 
ber of colonies on each island will 
not justify a long move. What the 
future holds in store for this type 
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A field of goldenrod in southeastern Indiana. 


of moving depends on what can be 
made economically to revamp an 
island whereby a truck can slip 
under and pull out with 50 or 60 
colonies on each island with the truck 
supplying all the running gears. 
There is one place a mechanical 
loader can get you into trouble. A 
few weeks ago my wife and I went 
to our heartease locations in north- 
western Indiana and loaded on 90 
three-story colonies. The top standard 
full depth super was full of heartease 
honey and we did not take time to 
check how much honey was in the 
double brood nest. With the loading 
boom I had the load on in a short 
while. We were taking the load to 
southeastern Indiana. The supers of 
honey were left on for splits we hope 
to make there in the spring. On our 
journey we had to pass over a scale. 
To our surprise we were overloaded 


with the result being a $37.20 fine. 
Without the mechanical loader we 
wouldn’t have been able to move 
these colonies in three stories and in 
two stories it would have been a job 
for two men. 

Moving bees does not always mean 
a long distance move. We do a lot 
of moving in our operations that are 
only a few miles. Where we are lo- 
cated in northwestern Ohio, spring 
build-up varies greatly in our various 
locations. Some of our best winter 
locations are not good for honey pro- 
duction as they do not have the 
clover that some of our other loca- 
tions do. So we winter the bees in 
these places, let them build up in 
the spring and then the latter part of 
May or the first of June we move 
them on yellow blossom sweet clover, 
our main source of nectar. In the 
fall we go back to the winter loca- 


tions. These movies are in some cases 
only 10 miles. 

Each fall we move bees to south- 
eastern Indiana around 200 miles 
south of here. These bees are moved 
on the goldenrod in September. We do 
not count on surplus honey from these 
moves, moving hives with light brood 
nests for a fall fill-up, for better 
wintering and faster spring build-up. 
These hives are moved back home in 
May. As mentioned earlier, we also 
move to the heartease in Indiana. 
These moves are made in August. 
Bees winter well on heartease and are 
strong in the spring. We’ve learned 
it takes moisture for the heartease 
to yield after moving a couple of 
dry years and getting very little 
honey. On good years we have gotten 
as much as 120 Ibs. 

After being up all night moving 
bees, sometimes we wonder if it is 
worth it. That is the question each 
must answer for himself. We must 
balance the cost and effort against 
the gains we make. 

What will be the future in this 
country? Only time will tell, but I 
believe that those who love bees and 
are willing to work and sacrifice at 
times, using their imagination to im- 
prove wherever possible to migrate 
bees will make a success. After a 
summer flow and you have colonies 
brimming over with bees, why not 
move to a fall flow? It’s a long time 
till next year and there are potential 
dollars hanging on those hives if 
you dig for them. All is not gravy in 
migratory beekeeping with mechanical 
aids or by hand. There is only one 
place that success comes before work 
and that is in the dictionary. 

Ohio 





ltems 


A Beekeeper’s Diary 

We have a copy of this fine little 
book from Commander G. F. Dixon, 
General Secretary of the British Bee- 
keepers’ Association. It is published 
annually for the use of beekeepers. 
In England a large number of diaries 
are used, particularly by the small 
beekeeper, who can thus be reminded 
of work to be done and list the sea- 
sonal accomplishments and results. 
There is a nice leather binder for 
the diary and a pencil at the back. 
It has calendar notes, personal facts 
like address, telephone, insurance list- 
ings, analysis of honey, list of publi- 
cations, a space for other addresses 
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and telephone numbers. Also there is 
a section for colony records and room 
for daily calendar notations. If you 
are interested in such a nice record 
book they may be obtained at $1.00 
each from The British Beekeepers’ 
Association, Rides, Eastchurch, Sheer- 
ness, England. 





Kentucky Beekeepers’ Quarterly 


We have volume 1, number 1, July 
1960 issue of this new publication 
from the Kentucky Department of 
Agriculture of Frankfort, edited by 
Coburn Gayle, Department Entom- 


Interest 


ologist; Tommy Hines, State Apiarist 
and William G. Eaton, Assistant 
Apiarist. (Mr. Eaton is one of our 
constant contributors and as readers 
may remember, he was responsible 
for many of the fine materials which 
appeared in our Southeast editions in 
October and November 1959.) 


This bulletin is full of information 
not only for Kentucky beekeepers but 
for beekeepers anywhere. We expect 
to use quotations from this new publi- 
cation from time to time. Anybody 
interested, write to the Department at 
the address given. The Department is 
also preparing a publication on “The 
History of Beekeeping in Kentucky.” 
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MIGRATORY BEEKEEPING IN 
CALIFORNIA 


by JOHN E. ECKERT 


Bees may fly actively nearly every 
week of the year in the valley and 
desert locations of California but the 
blooming period of any particular 
plant is relatively short, with the 
exception of the irrigatea legumes 
managed for pasture, seed or hay. 
Permanent locations are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. For this 
reason the movement of colonies of 
bees from two to five different loca- 
tions a year is generally considered 
essential to commercial 
beekeepers in California. 

In the early days of poor roads 
and horse-drawn wagons, the dis- 
tances moved were necessarily limited 
but in recent years a matter of a 
hundred miles is a rather 
common occurrence. The increased use 
of bees for pollination purposes, to- 
gether with the increased applica- 
tion of pesticides to growing crops, 
has caused the beekeepers to seek a 
quicker and easier method of loading 
and unloading than by the use of 
“strong backs.” The continued low 
price of honey and products that the 
beekeeper produces, in reletion to the 
price of labor and the higher prices 
of items needed in the beekeeping 
business, hastened the 
mechanical methods of loading 
also extracting the honey. 

Even the management of bees has 
undergone a drastic change to meet 
the needs of migratory methods. The 
apiary has become the unit of manage- 
ment rather than the individual hive. 
Colonies are requeened by the apiary 
unit rather than the individual need 
of each colony, supers are added as 
needed after each move, and notice- 
ably weak or under-strength colonies 
are united or broken up to make in- 
crease. Fewer supers are being used 
because of the crowding of locations 
in seed producing areas and in many 
other locations where beekeepers are 
trying to get away from pesticides. 
Good locations are definitely at a 
premium for the multiple locations 
for a majority of the 550,000 colonies 
in this State. 

Chemotherapy has played a very 


success by 


or more 


invention of 
and 
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important part in determining the 
number of colonies a commercial bee- 
keeper can manage with a minimum 
of help and has resulted in a reduc- 
tion of AFB and EFB to a point 
where brood diseases are no longer 
the “bete noire” of the beekeeping 
industry. 

The increased cost of production 
has caused the migratory beekeeper 
to use more efficient methods of 
management in order to save labor. 
The hive loader has now been per- 
fected to a point where a majority 
of the commercial beekeepers in Cali- 
fornia who follow the nectar flows 
and rent their bees for pollination 
purposes consider it a necessity. This 
loader is used not only to lift heavy 
hives but also supers of honey. It is 
no longer essential to remove all 
surplus honey from a hive before it 
is moved and this is important when 
hives have to be moved in a hurry to 
escape the ill effects of pesticides. 


The California beekeeper seldom 


uses side panels on his truck. The 
truck beds are flat and the tiers of 
hives are fastened with ropes drawn 
tight by winches or by a special hitch 
to hooks on the side of the bed. Hives 
are generally moved at night, with 
the entrances open. The safest bee 
loads are those that are covered with 
a plastic screen after the hives have 
been tied down. This “ventilated tarp” 
keeps the bees from being blown away 
by the wind, although on cool nights 
bees seldom leave their hives when 
the truck is kept moving. The screen 
enables the beekeeper to move dur- 
ing the day instead of seeking a shady 


One of the early California hive loaders used by A. K. Whidden. The wheeled cart 
supported the boom while the hive was lifted by pulley and moved into position on the truck. 
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W. C. Miles, Redlands, supplements the use of a hive loader with a sunken driveway 
and a warehouse truck at the warehouse. 


—s 
One of the safest ways to move hives of bees is with entrances open and the load 
covered wiih a “plastic screen.’ Courtesy of Logan Kindscher 
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A caravan of 300 2-story hives. Six hives are placed on each pallet and 12 hives are 
loaded or unloaded at a time. Courtesy Herb Yates 
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spot if he cannot complete his jour- 
ney during the night. 

Bees need water when they are be- 
ing moved and particularly so during 
hot weather. Some beekeepers fasten 
a plastic sprinkler hose on the top 
of their load and connect this with a 
water hose at points along the way 
where they can stop without the bees 
becoming a nuisance. This idea, to- 
gether with the plastic screen, makes 
for safe hauling on our crowded high- 
ways. 

A majority of the hive loaders 
operate from the truck battery or 
from a separate battery that is con- 
nected with the generator to be re- 
charged while the engine is running. 
Some use hydraulic power from the 
motor. The improved loaders have 
leveling devices to compensate for 
uneven ground and to facilitate load- 
ing and unloading by tilting the 
boom in the proper direction. 

The improvement in the automatic 
uncapping machine is another story 
but is one that fits in with the hive 
loader and the central extracting 
plant. The larger number of hives 
the average commercial beekeeper 
has to operate to make ends meet, 
requires quick and efficient uncap- 
ping and the handling of the honey 
and cappings. Drawn combs never 
produced any honey while being 
stored in the honey house so the 
combs must be extracted and returned 
to the hives. The mechanization of 
the operation makes it possible to use 
less experienced help in the extract- 
ing process while the operator may be 
many miles away taking care of field 
operations. P 

Our larger beekeepers claim that 
the hive loader has added years of 
useful work to their lives, and safety 
to moving by leaving the operator in 
a better physical condition for driving 
after the truck is loaded. Occasional- 
ly the loader on one truck is used to 
place a load of hives on another truck 
or trailer but generally each truck 
has its own loader. The practice of 
placing hives on pallets, with four to 
six 2-story hives to each pallet, is 
being used successfully by at least 
one California beekeeper and is being 
considered by others. The main draw- 
back is the need for heavier loading 
equipment at each end of a move, the 
increased weight of the pallets, and 
the difficutly in handling combs and 
supers due to crowding. The advan- 
tages outweigh the disadvantages 
when hives have to be moved without 
the need of handling supers. 

J. E. Eckert 
Department of Entomology 
Davis, California 
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- Items of Interest - 


illinois Disease Record Good 

The Illinois Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that the incidence of bee 
diseases in Illinois for 1960 has 
dropped to less than 1%. Our old 
friend Carl Killion is in charge of 
inspection work and of such exten- 
sion as is being done within the state. 


Mrs. Stover Passes On 

We are last in announcing the 
death of Mrs. D. D. Stover in May- 
hew, Miss., at the age of 78. Her 
husband, D. ). Stover, the well 
known founder of the Stover Apiaries, 
was killed in a roadside accident a 
number of years ago, returning late 
one night from hauling a truckload of 
bees and packages. 

Well do I remember with what 
kind thoughts Mrs. Stover remem- 
bered me for having sent her several 
plants of Virginia blue bells (from 
her native state), after having 
learned of her love for them. M.G.D. 





Children’s Books by 
Ross mutchins 

Readers, particularly in the South, 
may recall the coverage of the South- 
east in October and November last 
year. In the report about Mississippi 
by Homer Tate in November (page 
450) pictures are included from Dr. 
Ross R. Hutchins, Entomologist and 
Executive Officer of the Mississippi 
State Plant Board and head of the 
Department of Entomology and Zo- 
ology at the State College. 

Ross is also a photographer of note. 
His children’s books, published by 
Rand McNally, are especially fine. 
He sent us a copy of “Insect Builders 
and Craftsmen” which includes con- 
siderable information about the honey 
bee. Other chapters cover the Paper 
Makers; Carpenters and Tailors 
(wood boring beetles and carpenter 
worms); Growers of Mushrooms 
(some ants, termites and beetles); 
City Beneath the Prairie (harvester 
ants); Strange Dwellers in Trees 
(colobopsis ants, bull-horn acacia 
ant); Craftsmen in Clay (mud-daub- 
ers, organ-pipe wasps); Homes of 
Sticks and Stones (caddis-worms) ; 
Builders in Darkness (termites); the 
Study of Insect Builders and Crafts- 
men. 

Dr. Hutchins has produced to date 
two other books of a similar nature - 
Insect Hunters and Trappers and 
Strange Plants and their Ways. 
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The hives on palletts are moved by the fork lift from the truck to the orchard and 
distributed with greater ease than by pulling the heavy truck through the orchard. 


How a hive loader can be used to load heavy 2-story hives in a seed alfalfa field. 
One man can do the work of two with far greater ease. A light on the end of the boom 
makes it possible to load or unload after dark. 


A neat and compact load of 102 2-story hives with the hives facing forward. 





Payne support boom capable of lifting more than 500 pounds. 


BEE MOVING IS BIG BUSINESS 


A good beekeeper with 8,000 colo- 
nies of bees can net upwards to 
$25,000 per year, if he can keep 
his bees moving fast enough. But it 
isn’t a simple case of training the 
bees to stay on their toes—the bee- 
keeper must physically move their 
homes more than dozen times a sea- 
son to keep up with the honeyflow. 

The task of moving thousands of 
hives that niight weigh 
apiece has been the limiting factor 
in the earning abilities of a bee 
colony. Many are the old-time bee- 
keepers with permanently disabled 
backs, strained from lifting too many 
heavy beehives. They often have 
worked all night with one hired 
hand, hurrying to get all the hives on 
trucks and then moved to a new dis- 
trict where the four- to fourteen-day 
honeyflow has started. 

Beekeeping is a far cry from the 
layman’s concept of providing a roof 
for the bee and then sitting back and 
letting him do all the work. He must 
be kept busy, but to do this he must 
be moved to the agricultural areas 
where he can best perform his serv- 
ices of honeymaking, waxmaking, and 
pollination. 


135 pounds 


Laurence P. Payne, of Yorba Linda, 
California, has solved the basic prob- 
lem of moving the heavy hives by 
developing a unique mechanical bee- 
loader that cuts the manual labor 
down to a push of a button, chops bee- 
loading time in half, and thereby 
increases the profits and health ex- 
pectancy of the beekeeper. 

“No more broken backs,” is the 
way one delighted beekeeper put it. 

“The Payne loader has made it pos- 
sible for me 


to cover more ground 


by JOHN WARNER 


and to use my bees more efficiently,” 
another says. “One man can now 
handle a job that took at least two 
before.” 

What does a beeloader look like? 

Built basically of steel, the hy- 
draulically-operated loader is mounted 
on a flatbed truck, its 20- or 24-foot 
boom extending back from the truck 
cab. At rest the boom is about six 
feet above the truck bed, but it can 
be extended as high as nine and a 
half feet. The boom itself is of 
aluminum sheet stock with a steel cap 
on the control box at its base. A 
standard steel truck hub and spindle 
form the turning axis, with an assist 
from a steel roller. Included in its all- 
welded Bethlehem Steel assembly are 
one-inch and under plate, hot roll 
sheet, and steel pipe. 

A squeeze-action lifting fork, sus- 
pended from the boom by steel wires, 
is made of steel tubing. Payne found 
the convenience of various nearby 
steel service centers extremely help- 
ful in obtaining the types of steel 
needed quickly without delay. 

Capable of lifting more than 500 
pounds, the Payne beeloader is de- 
signed so that all working parts are 
enclosed and sheltered from the 
weather. The boom is pitched at ap- 
proximately a five degree angle up- 
ward from the turning axis to com- 
pensate for the spring of a heavy 
load; and it curves slightly upward 
toward the end for further compensa- 
tion. 

Although it weighs some 1,200 
pounds as a total rig, it is easily 
operated by switches on the lifting 
fork that control its up and down, 
back and forth, and braking move- 
ments. 


Perhaps the most unique feature 
of the Payne beeloader is its leveling 
ability. Often beehives are located on 
rough terrain which may pitch a 
truck at a 20 degree angle in any 
direction. The leveling device makes 
it possible for the boom in its 360 
degree sweep from a vertical axis to 
swing freely in nearly any terrain. 

Laurence Payne, who heads the 
Payne Manufacturing Company that 
makes the time-saving beeloader, says 
that the idea for the machine came 
as the result of an assignment by 
Allen Dyer, one of his neighbors in 
Yorba Linda. Dyer, one of the coun- 
try’s most successful bee farmers (he 
yielded some 500 tons of honey in 
1958), sought a system by which he 
could streamline his operation and 
asked Payne—then operator of a 
custom welding service—if it wouldn’t 
be possible to mechanize beeloading. 

Another beekeeper, Dan Aten of 
Hemet, California, had developed a 
semi-mechanized loader that gave 
Payne an idea. 

From this assignment the 
beeloader was born in 1951. 


Payne 


No longer was the old-fashioned 
method of hand-loading a single hive 
at a time necessary. The new loader 
would handle four hives, stacked on 
top of each other in the customary 
manner. The old method required that 
a bee colony that might be two, three, 
or five supers high be broken down 
for moving, thus literally destroying 
the routine established by the bees 
in building their honeycombs. 

In the nine years since 1951, Payne 
has sold dozens of beeloaders to the 
biggest beekeepers 
and 


in the business 
has done much to keep Cali- 
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Payne loader provides a level lift on uneven ground. Boom can make a 360 degree sweep. 


fornia’s San Joaquin Valley as the 
heart of the nation’s bee industry, not 
to mention the 
services 
almonds. 

Born in Kansas in 1913, Payne 
moved with his family to Venice, 
California, when he was six. Growing 
up with the West, he has built tuna 
boats in San Diego and worked in 
the rich oil fields of California. It 


assist 


in pollination 
in alfalfa, cantaloupe, and 


was as an oilman in 1938 that he 
moved to Yorba Linda, although dur- 
ing World War II he worked as a 
metal worker in the shipyards at Ter- 
minal Island, California, and Mobile, 
Alabama. He opened his welding serv- 
ice in 1944 in Yorba Linda, doing 
custom welding for local farmers and 
oilmen. 

But Payne does not plan to stop 
with the success of his beeloader. Us- 


ing the basic principle already estab- 
lished, he is now developing a much 
larger machine that may revolutionize 
the fruit harvesting industry. It will 
be a loader capable of handling a ton 
of fruit at a flat reach of 20 feet 
that will telescope from a 12-foot 
boom. 

With injured backs a thing of the 
past in the bee industry, perhaps the 
fruit industry is next! 





Items 


Texas Notes 


The August news letter reports the 
seizing at Houston of a quantity of 
Honegar and a number of Jarvis 
books on the complaint of the Food 
and Drug Department on the basis 
that the lot was misbranded claim- 
ing that honegar can cure a number 
of ailments. Similar actions have 
occurred elsewhere. Recipe books can 
accompany various foods on the 
grocer’s shelves, but no literature 
which makes claims which might not 
pass muster scientifically. 


In the same number is a report that 
calcium arsenate is resulting in the 
poisoning of bees in cotton spraying. 
There is no relief if the spray is used 
in cotton fields, but there is a regula- 
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tion against its use as a desiccant 
in getting rid of cotton leaves previ- 
ous to machine harvesting. Exports 
of this insecticide to South America 
are taking much of the calcium ar- 
senate, boosting the price where it is 
more advantageous to Texas farmers 
to go back to safer insecticides. 


Intere 





Biene und Bienenzucht 


“The Bee and Beekeeping” is the 
title of a 379-page book in German 
that has been just received for review. 
It is a highly scientific publication 
containing 500 illustrations and 1 
color plate. The book is edited by Dr. 
Anton Budel and Edmund Herold but 
contains sections written by authori- 
ties of England and Europe, each 


st 


writing on subjects in 
have specialized. 

The contributing authors are Priv. 
Doz. Dr. K. Bier, Prof. Dr. H. Bis- 
choff, Dr. F. K. Bottcher, E. Braun, 
Dr. A. Budel, R. Darchen, E. Englert, 
Dr. J. Evenius, Dr. K. A. Forster, Dr. 
M. Fraser, H. Gontarski, J. Grziwa, 
Dr. H. U. Gubler, E. Herold, Dr. H. 
Hirschfelder, Dr. W. Kaeser, Priv. 
Doz. Dr. W. Kloft, Priv. Doz. Dr. M. 
Lindauer, Dr. A. Maurizio, Univ. Doz. 
Dr. F. Ruttner, Dr. A. Schussler, 
Priv. Doz. E. Dr. Schulz-Langner, Dr. 
W. Werner-Meyer, Dr. H. P. Wille, 
and Dr. E. Wohlgemuth. 

Anyone interested should order di- 
rect from the publisher: Ehrenwirth 
Verlag, Vilshofener Strasse 8, Mu- 
nich 27, Germany. The price is $8.50. 


which they 
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THIRTY YEARS MOVING BEES 


by MILTON H. STRICKER 


If I should ever get to that great 
“apiary up yonder” and that “great 
apiarian” Saint Peter should ask: 
“Stricker, what have you done?” I 
could answer truthfully: “I have 
moved bees.” 

It seems like most of my 30 years of 
beekeeping experience is made up of 
moving colonies here and_ there, 
hither and yon. It started back in 
“Model A” days when colonies moved 
from apple and pear orchards in 
southern Jersey to the wild sweet 
clover and sumac country of northern 
New Jersey. This was a distance of 
eighty miles and the last thirty of it 
were over heavily rutted dirt roads 
still in a state of upheaval from the 
late spring thaws. 

In those days these single story 
colonies were able to build up and 
harvest a surplus of one hundred 
fifty or more pounds of honey, mak- 
ing the eighty mile trip profitable. 
Eighteen single story colonies, if 
they came out of the orchard strong 
and heavy, were an ample load for 
the Model A Ford pickups used by 
the Barclay Apiaries at that time. 
Occasionally we would get bold and 


Single story colonies, screened and ready to move. 


add a couple, but this only made 
steering the more difficult since it 
made the truck tail-heavy and actual- 
ly lifted the front wheels clear of 
the road. Larger trucks were tried 
by R. D. Barclay, but speed, ma- 
neuverability and the ease of extrica- 
tion from mud holes in orchards and 
bee yards, made the pickups the more 
popular. Smaller trucks are still used 
to do the bulk of New Jersey’s polli- 
nation work, probably because of 
these aforementioned reasons and the 
predominance of one-man outfits in 
this State. 

The truck loaders and hydraulic 
tailgates have not become popular in 
this area because of the small trucks 
used and the maneuvering needed 
to place colonies in overhanging orch- 
ards and the one-horse width of 
cranberry bog dams. 

Blueberry pollination is the largest 
job for the pollenculturists in New 
Jersey and when bees leave the blue- 
berry fields for either cranberry 
pollination or a summer honeyflow, 
the weather is usually hot, humidity 
is high and colonies stand a good 
chance of “melting down” if not 


moved with care. Some colonies are 
confined to two stories for this exodus, 
a few are confined to one, and others 
are three and four stories high. No 
matter what size of colonies are 
moved, the screening system worked 
out by the late R. D. Barclay forty 
years ago is most generally used. 

A moving screen, either a one and 
one-half inch or two inch wooden rim 
covered with one-eighth inch hard- 
ware cloth, is placed on the top of the 
colony. The inner cover is then placed 
above this with the deep side down. 
The two are then stapled or nailed to 
the hive body. Of course, the hole in 
the inner cover is left open. The ad- 
dition of this escape board or inner 


Colony in cranberry bog, showing moving screen and inverted 


inner cover. 
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cover adds darkness to the colony, al- 
though the three-eighths inch deep 
side does allow a circulation of air 
above the colony. Without this simple 
arrangement, bees are liable to plug 
the holes of the hardware cloth in 
their attraction to the light and 
suffocate the bees below. When this 
takes place, the temperature is so 
raised that comb can easily melt in 
the hot Jersey summer. 

The matter of open or closed en- 
trances is still debated and, of course, 
each has its advocate. Possibly the 
closed entrance plugged with a piece 
of galvanized fly screen pushed into 
the entrance and allowed to spring 
up and into a bee tight position is 
used mostly. The reason for this is 
probably the fact that colonies are 
usually transported through New 
Jersey towns where bees are becoming 
very unpopular. Already several 
towns have laws on their books pro- 
hibiting the keeping of bees in cer- 
tain areas. In a few years New Jersey 
beekeepers will be looking toward 
other states and our dwindling agri- 
culture will not be able to save us. 

In the spring, colonies are mostly 
moved in one story, but if the pollina- 
tion chore is too long, swarming or 
congestion results. Recently the story 
and a half has been working out well 
for the apple pollenculturists. In 
early spring when the apple grower 
needs bees, colonies in this State 
only show six or seven frames of 
brood, so they can easily be confined 
to one story and handled easily by one 
man. 

There has been great interest in 


If the pollination chore is too long, single 


come too crowded. 
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special built truck-bodies for bee haul- 
ing. I had one at one time. It was a 
half ton pickup with a low wide flat 
bed built upon it. It held colonies well 
and was easy to load, but was never 
found too much better than either a 
pickup or stake body job from the 
retailer’s show room. 

Not all bee hauling done in New 
Jersey comes under the short haul 
category. A few years ago the moving 
of bees to Florida each winter was a 
common practice. Two of the largest 
succumbed to Florida’s balmy weather 
and became permanent residents. I, 
myself, am guilty of supplying bees 
for the pollination of blueberry fields 
in North Carolina for several years. I 
will also plead guilty to trying to 
filch crops of gallberry honey with 
my migratory operations, but the Con- 
federate honey plants didn’t supply 
the copious honeyflow my Yankee 
bees expected so that phase of bee 
hauling was sidetracked, but those 
New Jersey blueberry growers who 
have plantations out of the State still 
insist on pollination service from the 
local New Jersey pollenculturists. 

Some of New Jersey’s choicest and 
sometimes biggest honey crops are 
often found in areas where it is inad- 
visable to keep bees in permanent 
locations. This causes most of us bee- 
keepers to practice a certain amount 
of migratory beekeeping. For in- 
stance, one of New Jersey’s better 
honey crops comes from the yellow 
weed (Heterothica subaxillaris). Us- 
ually this daisy-like flower begins 
to yield during the first week of Au- 
gust and continues for almost three 


story colonies be- 


weeks. Unfortunately, this plant 
yields only when growing in the dry 
sandy soil of Cape May and Cumber- 
land counties. In this localized area 
European foulbrood will weaken any 
colony left there during June and 
July. No matter how strong, or how 
resistant, or how much chemical treat- 
ment the beekeeper uses, colonies 
will be weakened if not totally des- 
troyed. So, to gather this crop of 
golden honey, it means hauling popu- 
lous two story (or larger) colonies to 
this area. But the trip is worth while, 
and as for the inconvenience of mov- 
ing these bumper colonies, it is far 
offset by the way colonies winter in 
this section of the State. Since this 
move is so advantageous, I find | am 
not the only beekeeper who moves to 
this section. 

My method for moving to this flow 
is simple. During the summer I try to 
work the rickety, and leaking hive 
bodies (I wonder if I am the only bee- 
keeper who has such) up as honey 
supers. I try to see that the bottom 
two stories fit together tightly, and 
that each colony to be moved come 
August Ist, has a sound bottom board. 
I inspect for disease about this time, 
removing the honey crop with car- 
bolic acid as I go, loading the truck 
as the supers are clear of bees and 
the colony is found disease free. 
Empty supers are removed along with 
the honey. If the colony has more 
brood than will fill two bodies, I 
remove the excess unsealed brood and 
give it to weaker colonies, preferably 
the “cripples” who have not produced 
honey. There is no use in wasting gas 


A load of 38 single story colonies on the latest Stricker truck. 
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in taking a non-producer for a ride. 

After confining to two stories, a 
moving screen is placed on the top of 
the colony, then the inverted inner 
cover is placed on that. These are 
fastened to the bottom with staples or 
wooden blocks. Though I use wooden 
blocks 2-%” x 4” for securing one 
story colonies to the bottom board 
for two story colonies, I prefer a 
diagonal piece of lath running in dif- 
ferent directions on each side of the 
colony. This has two nails in the 
bottom board and three in each body. 
These will hold the colony securely 
during the roughest and longest of 
trips. 

One of my most successful moves 
was probably the sloppiest on record, 
yet it turned out so well that I intend 
to use the method again, although I 
hope it will be a little more planned 
and a little less hectic. A couple of 
years ago I was notified at three 
o’clock in the afternoon that a blue- 
berry grower was going to dust his 
fields that night so if I wanted the 


colonies, I’d better take them. The 
fields were in full bloom and the con- 
centration of dust he intended to use 
by airplane was lethal. Colonies were 
four stories high without excluders 
and brood stretched to the top. Per- 
haps I was a trifle mad when I was 
given this short notice, so I started 
to load supers without regard for 
man or beast. The top three supers 
from each colony were piled on the 
truck, leaving the bottom story on 
the location to collect the field bees. 
When the truck was loaded with this 
mass of crawling flying bees, the 
load was covered with a canvas and 
a fast trip was made to an unoccupied 
bee yard five miles away. Upon arriv- 
ing each body was placed upon a 
bottom and a cover was placed on 
each. That evening I went back and 
moved the remaining colonies. These 
were placed in another yard and 
since they had an abundance of bees, 
they were each supered with a body 
of combs. 


Two days later each yard was 


checked. Those found queenless were 
given caged queens and those with 
queens that were crowded with either 
bees or honey were supered. Alto- 
gether, it seemed to work out well, 
and I was surprised that there was 
no drifting, and it was an easy way 
to make a fast increase. 

When thinking it over, the only 
change I would make would be to use 
a lighter cover, rather than the can- 
vas I did use. Air would be able to 
penetrate a cotton cover and the bee 
filled supers could be trucked farther. 

These are only a few of the hauls 
I’ve made in moving bees during the 
last thirty years. I suppose I’ve 
cussed some when weather was bad, 
trucks broke down or I got stuck in 
mud and snow, but every haul has 
been a challenge and when I still 
think back of the miles I’ve covered, 
the places I’ve been, the crops I’ve 
helped pollinate, and the honey crops 
I’ve been able to gather, I believe I 
like hauling bees and I hope I’ll be 
able to do it for another thirty years. 





Pictures of Interest 
€ 


Harvesting Aunual Rape 


There was considerable interest in the 
article by Stanley Palmer “A Honey Plant Par 
Excellence” in October telling about annual 
rape in Saskatchewan. Here (at the right) 
is a picture of harvesting rape. Stanley says: 
“The Argentine Variety of annual rape is first 
swathed when the pods and seed begin to 
turn brown in color. Swaths are laid endwise 
into the prevailing wind. If laid broadside 
a heavy wind can roll it into bunches. When 
the rape seed tests 10% moisture it is com- 
bined. Adjustments on the combine include 
reduced cylinder speed, straw decks and wind 
blasts. The Polish variety is reasonably suited 
for straight combining. If rape is left stand- 
ing too long when ripe one must expect a loss 
from shattering. For small lots, seed may be 
obtained by flailing.” 


Ornamental Outdoor Colony 


| found a colony of bees about 20 feet 
high in a sumae, covered with honeysuckle 
vines. The date was Feb. 1957 and the bees 
were nearly all dead. | cut the combs down 
and hung them in my living room (picture at 
right), —A. P. Willis, Jena, La. 


Young Heywood Really Got Stung 


Roger Heywood of Council Bluffs, lowa, 
sends this picture of his young son taken right 
after the boy was stung just once. He had to 
be taken to the doctor for adrenalin shots. 
Later he was given shots to try to immunize 
him to bee stings. 
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$O SORRY! 


The cover feature was extra long 
this month, so the Commercial and 
the Sideline departments had to be 
left out; and Bill Clarke’s page 
and Pat’s page. We hope to return 
to normal in January. 











Some Combined Department Features 


Highlights of the Florida Convention 
Prize Essay - Man and the Honey Bee 


The Good Samaritan 


The Smoke Box for Honey 
Removal 
The 1961 Journal 





The Florida Honey Queen and Princesses. 


From left, Carole Ezzell, representing the 


Tampa Bay Ass’n; Judy Hindman, Miami Sub-Tropical Ass'n; QUEEN MARY ALICE BOYKIN, of 
Bristol, representing Tupelo Ass'n; Merline Bailey, Lakeland, Polk County Association. 
Queen Mary Alice will take part in the Governor's Inaugural Parade in Tallahassee on 


January 3, 1961. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE FLORIDA CONVENTION 


Miami, the glamour city, and the 
Subtropical Beekeepers’ Association, 
were hosts to the 40th annual con- 
vention of the Florida State Bee- 
keepers’ Association on October 21- 
22. The meeting, as Vice President 
Fred Steely of Miami put it, was 
filled with good fellowship and the 
program packed full of good informa- 
tion. 

Four of the regional associations 
each sent a beautiful girl to compete 
in the Honey Queen contest. Miss 
Mary Alice Boykin of Bristol, repre- 
senting the Tupelo Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation of northwest Florida, was 
elected Florida Honey Queen for 1961 
and will take part in numerous activ- 
ities, including the Governor’s in- 
augural parade in Tallahassee on 
January 3rd. Princess Judy Hindman 
of the Subtropical Association passed 
out thousands of jars of honey to 
more than 2000 county agents and 


December, 1960 


by HENRY J. RAHMLOW 


extension workers at their national 
convention in Miami Beach the first 
of November. Mrs. David McGinnis of 
Edgewater, mother of last year’s 
honey queen, was chairman of the 
queen committee. 

Mr. Felix Uzzell, of Sebring, was 
re-elected president and conducted 
the sessions with diplomacy and good 
will. Mr. G. E. Tanner of Bristol in 
northwest Florida is the new vice 
president and Prof. F. A. Robinson 
of Gainesville, is seceretary-treasurer 
for 1961. 

The 1961 convention will be held 
in Clearwater, Fla. 


Interesting Program Topics 


“Queen Substance” was discussed 
by Dr. F. Butcher, University of Mi- 
ami. He said we have long known 
there was something present in the 
colony that influences bee behavior 
and that there is much more to bee- 


keeping than just colony management. 
A study of the physiology of bees will 
help improve management. A “sub- 
stance” given off by a gland of the 
queen will influence bees not to build 
cells or develop “laying workers” even 
if she is separated from the colonies 
by a double screen. If the queen is 
washed and the “substance” removed 
she will have no effect on the colony 
but if the “substance” is placed on 
blocks of wood it has the same effect, 
when placed in the hive, as if she 
were present - and the bees do not 
build queen cells. Swarming may be 
caused when there are so many bees 
present in the hive that the workers 
cannot pass the “substance” around 
among all of them, and so cells are 
built. One can visualize the benefits 
to the beekeeper if the “substance” 
can be produced and used for swarm 
control. 
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Bee Inspectors’ Panel 


The inspector’s panel conducted by 
Mr. Fred Steely brought out the sug- 
gestion that it is a big help to the 
program if beekeepers assist the in- 
spectors. One man told about in- 
specting a large apiary where four 
men were furnished by the beekeeper 
to open hives, take out combs and 
close the hives. If the beekeeper 
would help the inspector find his 
yards and also help with the inspec- 
tion, much more ground could be 
covered, resulting in greater satisfac- 
tion throughout the state because of 
quicker coverage. One inspector said 
all beekeepers with over 500 colonies 
should furnish two helpers and those 
who have less should furnish at least 
one. Hobbyist beekeepers must not be 
negelected because they are a poten- 
tial source of spreading A. F. B. An- 
other inspector told of coming to a 
small beekeeper in north Georgia say- 
ing, “I have come to look for foul- 
brood.” The beekeeper replied, “Son, 
I have had chickens for fifty years 
and never saw a case of fowl brood.” 


Pollination 


Oranges and grapefruit do not need 
honey bees for pollination according 
to the general opinion among growers. 
However, Dr. A. H. Krezdorn of the 
University of Florida speaking on 
Unfruitfulness of Tangelos_ said 
that a very high quality variety, the 
Orlando Tangelo and several other 
strains will not bear fruit unless 
pollinating varieties such as Temple 
orange are interplanted and bees in- 


troduced for pollination. There should 
be at least one row of Temple to four 
rows of Tangelos and at least one 
strong colony of bees per acre. It 
was his opinion that other varieties 
are benefited by the presence of bees. 

Watermelons require bees for pol- 
lination if they are to be productive 
according to Dr. W. G. Adlerz who 
is doing research on the subject at 
Leesburg, Florida. The male and fe- 
male flowers are separate and there 
are usually seven male blossoms to 
one female. If not enough pollen is 
supplied to the female flower not 
enough seeds will be formed and the 
watermelon will not mature. The fe- 
male stigma has three lobes and all 
three must be pollinated which re- 
quires from eight to twelve visits by 
the bees to produce good fruit. 


International Food Trade Fairs 


Highlight of the program was with- 
out doubt the report of Mr. Millard 
Coggshall of Mineola who represented 
the honey industry at food trade fairs 
in London, England and West Ger- 
many. He said that fairs are much 
more important in the life of Euro- 
pean people than here and food is 
very important to them. These coun- 
tries normally import a part of their 
food and during the war when im- 
ports were cut off many went hungry 
for several years. United States 
troops were welcomed in Europe be- 
cause they brought food while the 
Russians took away food. The U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture started five 
years ago to show American foods at 
food fairs. In previous years they 


only displayed samples but last Sep- 
tember decided to sell foods for bet- 
ter promotion. Consequently a repre- 
sentative of the honey industry was 
needed to handle the sales as the 
government representatives could 
not do this. Mr. Coggshall was se- 
lected at a meeting of industry and 
government representatives because 
he has knowledge of honey produc- 
tion, honey as a food, its sales, and 
promotion. 

Attendance at the food fairs ran 
up to half a million people. Honey 
sold as fast as two girls could handle 
it. Mr. Coggshall was impressed by 
the interest in honey in Germany. 
The German people consume about 
twice as much honey per person as 
we do in spite of the fact that their 
honey is dark and strong flavored - 
often containing much honeydew. The 
German iloney Industry has done a 
good job of telling the people about 
the food value of honey and the 
price of German honey is much higher 
than ours is here. 

Mr. Lawrence Cutts of Chipley, 
Fla., speaking on the package and 
queen bee outlook, said the future for 
the industry looks good and that it 
would be a profitable business if the 
sales of packages could continue for 
a longer period. As it is, beekeepers 
want packages from April 1 to May 1 
with but few sales after that. 

The writer announced several new 
features for the Florida State Fair 
Honey Show which will be held Feb. 
7-18, 1961, at Tampa. 

H. J. Rahmlow, 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
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different style. 





The American 


for 1961 


We don’t want to make too many promises but it can be said with certainty that the Journal for 
1961 will be considerably different than it has been before. We do not intend to discontinue any of the 
departments that readers consider important to them but they will be handled in a different way and in a 


Also there have been additions to our editorial staff. Alymer Jones of Malden, Massachusetts, is the 
Sideline Editor; S. Joaquin Watkins of Grand Junction, Colorado, is the Editor of the Commercial Depart- 
ment; Dr. Claude Kellogg, of Palmdale, California, heads a new foreign department; Melvin Pellett, for 
Honey Plant Gardens; and, as before, Dr. Rothenbuhler for Science; Robert Banker for Industry; John Buss 
for Marketing; Bill Clarke, Jr. for Beginners and Novices; Pat Diehnelt for the ladies. 


The Journal covers for 1961 will be outstanding as they have all been produced by Treat Davidson, 
internationally known photographer, who photographed and wrote “Inside the World of the Honey Bee” in 
the National Geographic Magazine for August 1959. 


About midyear we will try to cover the Historic Northeast much as we did the Great Southeast in 
1959. It will be a department however and not complete issues. 
Roger A. Morse of Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


Bee Journal 


The editors are Dr. E. J. Dyce and 
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Eric W. Carlson, at the back, taught this class in the Third Street Elementary School in Los Angeles. Wendall A. Gist is the school 


principal. 


Kathleen Platz, first winner in the essay contest, stands second from the left in the back row. 


MAN AND THE HONEY BEE 


(This is a prize-winning essay by 
a student in an elementary school 
near the famous Farmer’s Market in 
Los Angeles where every type of 
honey is displayed. The principal of 
the school is Wendall A. Gist and he 
is most pleased with this little pro- 
ject. The teacher of the class whose 
picture is shown here was Eric W. 
Carlson, who sent Kathleen’s manu- 
script. This was an ambitious project 
and Mr. Carlson is to be congratulated 
on the results of it.) 

“How doth the little busy bee im- 
prove each shining hour, and gather 
honey all the day from every opening 
flower?” 

No other creature save man has 
inspired so splendid a tribute as the 
honey bee. The life of the hive is a 
marvel of nature, a civilization more 
ancient than that of man. Man has 
dined in the bees’ larder since he 
was a wild wanderer. 

Bees were reported in ancient 
script, to have been seen in flotillas 
on the Nile about the third century 
B.C. Today’s child knows far more 
about the origin and facts of bee life 
than the great minds of ancient days. 

Beekeepers have improved on the 
natural home of the bee by providing 
hives with frames and foundation 
ready for the bees to build their comb 
and so yield more abundantly. The 
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by Kathleen Platz 
Los Angeles, California 


hive houses a colony in which there 
are three classes of the honey bee; 
the queen, the drone and the worker. 

The queen is the largest bee. When 
young, she can lay as many as 3,000 
eggs a day. Queens live a long time 
in many instances, but are commer- 
cially valuable for only about three 
years. Throughout her life, the queen 
is waited upon, fed, cleaned and 
caressed with ecstasy by devoted at- 
tendants. However, if she fails in 
any way, the bees will kill her and 
raise a new queen. 

The drone or male, is large and 
handsome. He has no use except to 
mate with a queen. After which he 
dies sooner or later. He is completely 
helpless and may be said to have a 
“short and sweet” life. 

The worker bees are the ones larg- 
est in number in the colony and it is 
their stings that we fear. They liter- 
ally work themselves to death. They 
have no joy beyond the enthusiasm 
of labor, no play, no recreation. There 
are workers who attend the queen, 
there are nurses and servants who 
collect and discard the dead and those 
who regulate the temperature of the 
hives by fanning with their wings to 
drive out hot air. Workers live about 
6 weeks and there are from 30 to 
100 thousand workers in a colony. 

Besides the value of the honey 


and the beeswax, the honey bee’s most 
important use is in pollination. Bees 
never collect both pollen and nectar 
on the same trip, so flowers are ferti- 
lized by other flowers of their own 
kind, as nature designed. Scientists 
say that for every five dollars’ worth 
of honey and wax, the labor of the 
bees in crop pollination is worth one 
hundred dollars. 

Beeswax is a valuable item of com- 
merce, widely used in the cosmetic 
industry and in candle production, be- 
sides about two hundred other varied 
uses. The United States produces 
about four and a half million pounds 
of beeswax a year and imports at 
least another four million pounds. 

Honey was the forerunner of sugar 
and was the luxury of all people until 
the seventeenth century. Today it is 
not widely used although it is far 
superior for table use and for cook- 
ing and baking than any other forms 
of sugar. 

Such are the workings of the hive, 
such machine-like success attends the 
operations that we might dispair of 
human civilization as being hopelessly 
behind the insect colony. 

“In works of labour or of skill 
I would be busy too; 
For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 
Dr. Isaac Watts 
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THE GOOD SAMARITAN 


by Treat Davidson 


Of all insects bees are undoubtedly 
the best known to man. 

They served his interests before 
the dawn of civilization. Scientists, 
philosophers and naturalists have 
studied their habits over the centuries 
and it is quite possible that more 
literature has been devoted to bees 
than to all of the other hundreds of 
thousands of known varieties of in- 
sects. 

As any serious photographer knows 
that better pictures are apt to result 
from a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, the writer reviewed it 
thoroughly before starting on an as- 
signment for the National Geographic 
Magazine. 

The overall impression gained from 
the available literature is that bees 
are completely ruthless, without com- 
passion and governed only by nature’s 
basic principle of the survival of the 
fittest. They kill all drones before 
the advent of cold weather. Old work- 
ers, wings worn out by carrying bur- 


dens of nectar for the common good, 
are refused admittance to the hive 
when no longer useful. The injured 
and imperfect bees are thrown out 
and even the queens are disposed of 
when they are unable to maintain the 
requisite standards of egg laying. 

In view of the foregoing generally 
accepted and frequently mentioned 
phases of bee behavior, the writer 
was intrigued by the discovery of a 
different attitude among the workers. 

The studio in which much of the 
photography was done had observa- 
tion hives inside, a skep and several 
standard hives just outside so that 
bees were frequently trapped within 
the room. Here they unfailingly flew 
against the large sunlit window on 
the south side and buzzed up and 
down the pane. On hot days, unless 
they could be promptly released, sev- 
eral bees would soon tire, drop to the 
floor and die. 

One morning as the writer started 
to sweep out a few dead bees before 


Discovering the moribund traveler. 


Giving the wayfarer a drink of nectar. 


inspecting the observation hives for 
photographic possibilities, a foraging 
worker flew in the open door, hit 
the window over the dead bees and 
fell to the floor. Here instead of re- 
newing its struggles to get through 
the closed window, as generally hap- 
pens, it became interested in a near- 
by dead bee. After inspecting it care- 
fully the newcomer walked around it 
a couple of times, then extended its 
tongue and placed a bit of nectar on 
the tongue of the dead bee. After 
the second feeding the “dead” bee be- 
gan to quiver and seemed to be helped 
to its feet by the Good Samaritan. 
In a few minutes it was impossible 
to tell which bee was which as the 
feedings were continued and supple- 
mented by mutual caressing and 
cleaning floor dust from each other. 
Then both flew out of the window 
which had been opened meanwhile. 
As the writer had neither heard 
of nor suspected the existence of 
such considerate action by bees he 


The invalid gains strength. 


Apparently pointing the way home. 
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became quite curious. 

Several experiments indicated that 
the original incident was no accident. 
When similar conditions were ar- 
ranged fresh bees were consistently 
interested in those apparently dead 
and frequently revived them. Other- 
wise the bees that seemed dead re- 
mained dead even though carefully re- 
moved from the hot sun and placed 
in a shady spot outdoors. In another 
experiment field bees that had been 
chilled in a refrigerator were put in 


a sunny spot outdoors. As they re- 
turned to consciousness the first on 
their feet seemed concerned only with 
their still dormant sisters. They fed 
and caressed each other until all 
had recovered before any flew away. 

As this humane instinct of bees to 
save members of their colony that 
have encountered misfortune does not 
seem to be generally known, the au- 
thor took the accompanying photo- 
graphs to show the Good Samaritan 
in action. 





THE SMOKE BOX FOR HONEY REMOVAL 


by Paul W. Johnson 


For a number of years we have 
removed our honey with acid boards. 
We never did like it although we ad- 
mit that the acid does a good fast 
job. We have always thought that 
we were courting trouble by using 
acid in connection ‘with a fine food 
like honey and I think we all realize 
that the time may come when we 
will no longer be allowed to use this 
chemical. 

We have come up with a new plan 
by which we can force bees out of 
supers in a short time and it can be 
used on a cloudy or windy day with 
good results. We call this the Johnson 
Smoke Box. I think the pictures will 
pretty well explain how it is used. 
This year we removed all our honey 
from six yards with the smoke box 
and will never go back to the acid. 
The smoke box confines and forces 
all the smoke into the super of bees 
and honey and takes the place of the 
acid board. 

We do not claim that the smoke 
box is as fast as the acid method but 
we think it is fast enough. Also it can 
be used on days when acid cannot be 
used. Two men working together, one 
carrying the supers to the truck and 
loosening the supers on the hives 
ahead of the operator can keep things 
moving right along. 

We do not think the smoke odor is 
any problem. We remove‘ our finest 


comb honey by the smoke box method 
and the odor of smoke soon leaves 
the supers. We criss-cross the supers 
when they are stacked in the honey 
house. 

We find the bees leave much faster 
when we stand the super on end 
with the smoke box placed on the bot- 
tom of the super as in picture 2. The 
smoke box has a hole in one side to 
admit the smoker nozzle. The top of 
the super should be flush with the 
front of the hive, then as you pump 
the smoke into the box, brush the 
bees down. You'll be amazed at how 
fast the bees will roll out of the 
supers. Keep your smoke cool. We 
use corn cobs with a ball of green 
grass on top. 


Construction of the box is quite 
simple. It is made like a telescope 
cover except it is the same size as 
the super and fits flush on all sides. 
It has a hole in the rim on one side 
large enough to admit the nozzle of 
the smoker. The hole has a small 
metal shutter which is closed after 
removing the smoker. The rim is 
about 3 inches deep and is covered 
with % inch Masonite. There is a 
flat super spring fastened to each 
side of the rim and these springs 
slip over the super edge and hold 
the smoke box in place, thereby giv- 
ing the operator both hands free. 
Peru, Indiana 





Every beekeeper has a story. 


time. 
Neither is correct 





What Is Your Story? 


It has been said that each of us has enough life 
experience that is different from most other people to write one book. Most beekeepers 
should be able to write at least one article. 
Sometimes we think we are so small that what we write is of no importance 
Whether you are a sideline operator or a commercial producer, we 
invite you to send us your stories, — just anytime. 


Sometimes we get so big we won't take 
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Brushing the bees down to the hive entrance. 


Ready for the truck. 
and smoke box fasteners. 


Note smoke hole 
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EDITOR, Robert Banker 
Cannon Falls, Minnesota 





Olga Kaminski - 
working in the U. S. Exhibit - 
section of the Exhibit. 


one of the dozens of lovely German hostesses and food demonstrators 
is fascinated by the bees and their products in the honey 


Trade and International Food Fairs 


by Millard Coggshall 
Chairman, Honey Industry Council of America 


From September ist to October 
2nd, I was the U.S. honey representa- 
tive at the U.S.D.A. Trade Fair Ex- 
hibits at the British Food Fair in 
London and at the International Ex- 
hibition of Groceries and High Class 
Provisions at Munich, Germany. At 
both I worked with U.S.D.A. honey 
representative, Marvin Webster of 
the Agricultural Marketing Service. 

The exhibits at these fairs are part 
of a series of exhibitions sponsored 
by the Foreign Agricultural Service, 
U.S.D.A., to acquaint Europeans and 
others with the high quality, avail- 
ability and use of our agricultural 
products and the foods made from 
them, and to promote their wider 
use in international markets. Ex- 
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hibitors and tradespeople at these 
fairs find a concentration of buyers 
and sellers from many parts of the 
world in a short period of time. 

At London, there were over 400 dif- 
ferent food displays from 16 coun- 
tries, with an attendance of about 
250,000. At Munich, there were over 
2,000 food displays from 40 countries, 
with over a half million in attend- 
ance. The U.S. exhibit consisted of 
8 different commodity displays, 
staffed by over 75 U.S.D.A. and in- 
dustry representatives. 

There was a rice display, put on 
by the U.S. Rice Export Market 
Development Ass’n., a soybean dis- 
play put on by the Soybean Council; 
a wheat display, put on by the Great 


Plains Wheat Market Development 
Ass’n., a fruit display, a poultry dis- 
play by the Institute of American 
Poultry Industries, a processed and 
packaged food display, by Grocery 
Manufacturers of America to intro- 
duce ready mixed packaged food to 
English and German housewives; a 
meat display in London by American 
Meat Institute, a dairy industry dis- 
play by the Dairy Society Interna- 
tional. 

The honey display, by the Honey 
Industry Council, featured the sale 
of U.S. honey in U.S. containers. Con- 
sumers and wholesale trades people 
were fascinated by our attractive and 
useful glass and plastic containers, 
with their colorful labels and caps. 
While our bulk U.S. honey prices are 
at present somewhat higher than 
other honey exporting countries, the 
honey industry can do well selling our 
product as U.S. honey, packed in 
U.S. in superior overall sales pack- 
ages. 

These displays enabled U.S. exhibit 
personnel to reach three kinds of 
people. (1) Consumers were shown 
how good U.S. food and food pack- 
ages are by sales in liberal packages. 
(2) The store tradespeople had the 
chance to see what U.S. processors 
had to offer, and to make contact with 
the processor of the items of their 
choice. (3) The large scale importers 
and bulk handlers were personally 
contacted at trade luncheons where 
the complete story of the U.S. trade 
could be reviewed. 

The honey exhibit work allowed me 
to talk with people who handle honey 
from Argentina, Australia, Canada, 
Cuba, Red China, Greece, Hungary, 
Ireland, Israel, Mexico, New Zealand, 
Poland, Rumania, and Spain. I asked 
several of the most important Eng- 
lish and German honey handlers and 
honey importers what U.S. honey 
should do to build our business. Their 
answers were so amazingly similar 
that it was hard to realize they were 
separated by nationality, time, and 
language. 

1. They ask that the U.S. honey 
industry recognize they are the 
buyers, and we must sell them the 
kind of honey they want. The United 
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Kingdom wants the best grade light 
honey thoroughly’ strained. The 
Germans want our darker honey, 
strained if possible, but far more im- 
portant, with very little heat used in 
its processing or storage. 


They ask that their U.S. suppliers 
be prepared to offer this honey every 
year to supply the market they de- 
velop. 


They ask that the U.S. honey be 
sold by grade rather than by sample. 
All other U.S. commodities are sold 
on the export market by U. S. grades 
except honey. Also, all other major 
honey exporting countries are using 
government grading standards. 


For example, Canadian, New Zea- 
land, and U.S. clover honey are very 
similar. New Zealand’s grading stand- 
ards are very high, Canadian stand- 
ards are good. The U.S. does not re- 
quire any grading standards for ex- 
port. In England, with honey of 
comparable quality, New Zealand 
clover will sell for about 2 cents per 
pound more than Canadian, and Can- 
adian for about a cent more than 
U.S. honey. 


It may be asked “Is the export 
market for U.S. honey important?” 
The U.S. normally exports about 20 
million pounds a year which is only 
about 7-8% of our total. Figures show 
that a large part of this is light am- 
ber or darker, stronger flavored, 
coming mainly from California, Ari- 
zona, Texas and Florida. When the 
export market will take this honey 
readily at a fair price, all other 
light colored honey sells at a good 
price. The honey market this year 
is a good example. However, when 
honey of this kind has to move at 
a low price it pulls down all other 
honey prices with it. The depressed 
markets of two years ago when Cali- 
fornia had an extra large crop of this 
type of honey is a good example. If 
you trace U.S. honey prices over the 
past years, it is evident that a rela- 
tively small amount of darker colored, 
stronger flavored honey is the key 
to either high or low prices in the 
U.S. 


So actually one definite solution to 
good U.S. honey prices is to have a 
good market of the dark colored 
strong flavored honey. There is plenty 
of market in Europe for it. Germany 
alone imports 70 million pounds of 
honey a year. If the U.S. honey in- 
dustry will utilize the contacts and 
the knowledge gained at these ex- 
hibits, it can solve many of its mar- 
keting and price problems. 
Minneola, Florida 
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THE WISCONSIN 
HONEY MARKET DAY 


by William Jacobson 


The Wisconsin State Association 
held a Wisconsin Honey Market Day 
at Stevens Point on September 28th. 
This location was chosen because it 
is the most centrally located city. 

As far as we know this is the first 
meeting of its kird in the United 
States; it was at the Armory which 
was a good place for it with plenty 
of room. Each producer set up a cara 
table on which to display his honey 
samples which were exact samples 
of the extracted and comb honey 
which he had to sell. A card was filled 
out stating how much honey he had 
of each and what containers it was 
in. 

There were forty-three producers 
present and nine buyers from four 
states. It was my duty to interview 
as many producers and buyers as pos- 
sible. All the producers were well 
pleased with the results. Many said 
they sold all or nearly all of their 
crop for more than they could have 
gotten at home. They all stated that 
they would support another Honey 
Market Day. The buyers, as a whole, 
were well pleased too. Some buyers 
said that they met producers they 
did not know existed who produce a 
good quality of honey. Some said that 
they had good leads to good honey 
and good producers which would be of 
help to them in the future. 


at desk, Secretary of the 


Wisconsin State Association. (Photo 


Joe Mills, honey buyer from Ripon, samples 
producer’s honey. (Photo from Altenburg, 
Stevens Point Journal.) 


Some buyers gave pointers on how 
we could do better next year and 
iron out some wrinkles. We are al- 
ways open to suggestions. 

There was more than 150,000 
pounds of honey sold and the price 
ranged from 13 to 14% cents with 
dark honey slightly iess. I have no 
information® on the amount of comb 
honey sold. I was impressed however 
with the amount of comb honey pro- 
duced this year. Wisconsin did not 
have a good year. There was too much 
rain and cold weather. Yet some pro- 
ducers had from a few cases to 700 
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cases of comb honey. Beekeepers on 
sandy soil had better crops than those 
on heavy soil. Most of the comb honey 
was produced in the sandy soil coun- 
try. 

I might say, too, that all the buyers 
would be back if another Honey Mar- 
ket Day was held. They were all very 
well satisfied with the location, too. 


A noon luncheon was held at the 
Hotel Whiting. Mayor Vincent of 
Stevens Point gave an address of 
welcome. There were 81 at the 
luncheon. 

Milton H. Lyons, editor of Wiscon- 
sin’s Badger Bee and corresponding 
secretary of the Wisconsin State As- 
sociation, was the active figure in this 
first attempt to get buyers and pro- 
ducers together on a state-wide basis. 
The Division of Markets of the Wis- 
consin Department of Agriculture al- 
so helped with the sale and the Divi- 
sion feels that this is a good begin- 
ning in something which may develop 
into a very important venture. 
Kaukauna 
Wisconsin 





FROM THE STEVENS 
POINT DAILY JOURNAL 


Thomas A. Altenburg 
Farm Editor 


A new approach to honey market- 
ing was tried here Wednesday. 

About 40 producers with displays 
at the National Guard armory offered 
nearly half a million pounds of honey 
for sale. Nine buyers, representing 
processing firms in four states, 
visited the displays and more than 
150,000 pounds of honey was bought 
within a three-hour period. 

The venture, called Honey Market- 
ing Day, was the first of its kind 
ever attempted in the nation. Spon- 
sored by the Wisconsin Beekeepers’ 
Association in cooperation with the 
Wisconsin Dept. of Agriculture, the 
event was designed to provide honey 
producers an opportunity to find mar- 
ket outlets and also to establish sta- 
bility to the state honey market. 

The Marketing Day program was a 
test venture. If it succeeded, the Bee- 
keepers’ Association intended to make 
it a regular event, and Wednesday 
agriculture officials and members of 
the association expressed*pleasure at 
the response given by producers and 
buyers. 

Sales Wednesday resulted from 
plain give-and-take bargaining. 

Beekeepers set up displays on card 
tables in the armory. They displayed 
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samples of the honey crop they had 
for sale. 

Everything was informal. Buyers 
and sellers alike drifted among the 
tables, beekeepers chatting with 
friends or discussing business while 
buyers tasted honey samples and 
checked quality and moisture content. 


When a buyer found honey to his 
liking, bargaining started. If an ac- 
ceptable price to both could be 
reached, the deal was closed. 


Negotiations were on an individual 
basis and prices kept confidential. 
But agriculture officials estimated 
sales prices at from 13 to 14% cents 
a pound for light honey. 

All kinds of honey of varying 
quantities were offered. Comb, chunk 
and extracted honey samples were 
displayed with amounts available 
from a few cans to several thousand 
cans. 

Wednesday’s marketing day was 
open only to producers who were 
members of the Wisconsin Bee- 
keeper’s Association. An estimated 80 
per cent of the state’s large com- 
mercial producers are members. 





INDIANA INSPECTOR RESIGNS 


Gilbert Perigo, retiring Indiana Inspector 


Gilbert Perigo who has been Chief 
Inspector for the State of Indiana for 
seven years and previously nine years 
as deputy, has tendered his resigna- 
tion to the Department of Conserva- 
tion of Indiana effective Nov. 1. 

We have only to commend Mr. 
Perigo’s very excellent administration 
of his office. During that time the 
percentage of disease within the state 
has been reduced to negligible levels 


G. Earl Huff, Indianapolis, who succeeds 
Mr. Perigo. 


and Indiana beekeeping has, as a 
consequence, flourished. 


As a matter of fact, in 1949 the 
incidence of disease within the state 
was nearly 5% and has been reduced 
now to less than 1%. 


We understand that Mr. Perigo 
will spend most of his retirement in 
a branch of the honey packing busi- 
ness. 


Mr. Perigo’s successor will be Mr. 
G. Earl Huff of Indianapolis who will 
become Chief Inspector of Apiaries 
for Indiana. He is a practical bee- 
keeper and has served as Assistant 
Apiarist for nearly two years and 
holds a degree from Purdue and a 
Master’s from the University of IIli- 
nois. 





The Food of the Drone Larvae 


The compn. and appearance of food 
supplied to drone larvae changes 
after the third day when pollen be- 
comes an important ingredient. Com- 
pared with food of 1-2 day old larvae, 
that for 3-5 day old larvae shows 
the following gains or losses: ribo- 
flavin +31.40, dry matter +51.00, 
carbohydrates +231.0, folic acid 
537.5, H.O -16.91, fats -18.31, protein 
-27.25, niacin -29.28, ash -30.47, pyri- 
doxine -44.41, choline -48.35, pan- 
tathenic acid -53.53, thiamine -66.9, 
and biotin -77.7%. 

Dr. Mykola H. Haydak, University of 
Minnesota, Paper 3515, Science 
Journal Series, Minnesota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

(From Dr. F.B. Wells) 
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Bee Books For Christmas Gifts 





The Hive and the Honey Bee 


by Roy A.Grout 


652 pages of information covering all practical phases of bee- 
keeping; life of bee; physical makeup, habits; and all phases 
of practical beekeeping. Standard textbook of more than 30 


colleges and hundreds of 4-H classes. 


Co-authored by 


15 


authorities in their special lines, The Dadants, Cale, Abushady, 
Killion, Farrar, Hambleton, Lyle, Eckert, Pellett, Park, Snod- 


grass, Sturtevant, Milum, Wilson. 


This book is a must for every beekeeper. 
Cloth Postpaid $5.00 Many Illustrations 


First Lessons in Beekeeping 
by Dadant 


100 chock-full pages for the beginner in fine cloth cover 
Completely revised and up to date. A fine school text- 
book. 


$1.00 postpaid 


Honey in the Comb 
by Cari Killion 


Methods and skills of the best comb-honey man in the 
business. 


Cloth, 110 pages, $3.00 


Folk Medicine 
by D. C. Jarvis 
Long chapter on why honey is good for you. 
180 pages - postpaid $3.00 


Bees Are My Business 
by Harry Whitcomb 


Big California beekeeper tells why and how he succeeded. 
A fine personal instructive book. 


Cloth, 240 pages, $3.75 


Beekeeping 
by Eckert & Shaw 


Brand new book by these modern authorities. Based on 
Dr. Phillips’ book of the same name, but with new matter 
included. 


500 pages $12.50 


World of the Honeybee 


by C. G. Butler 


Britain’s finest authority in his inimitable style, gives 
us results of his fine efforts. 


Cloth, 225 pages, $4.50 


The Honey Cook Book 


by Juliette Elkon 


Fine new book—170 pages, 250 recipes. 


We recommend 
it. 


Cloth, $3.50 


— Other Good Books for Your Library and Family — 
R. L. Snodgrass—Anatomy of the Honeybee 


a, SS SS aa 
Mary G. Phillips—The Makers of Honey 165 p. 2.50 
H. B. Lovell—Honey Plant Manual 64 p. 

J. R. Lockhart—Bee Hunting - Paper 


Beck & Smedley—Honey & Health 
Best Book on Honey 230 p.__ b 


Fraser—History of Beekeeping in Britain 100 p. 2.00 
Free & Butler—Bumblebees 200 p 
Mario Pinto—Eat Honey & Live Longer 175 p. 3.50 


Life Of The Bee by Maurice Maeterlinck $3.00 
Snelgrove—Swarming 100 p. ____________-_—« $2.50 
Fraser—Beekeeping in Antiquity 150 p 

Jay Smith—Better Queens 

Root—ABC & XYZ of Bee Culture 600 p.__ 
Snelgrove—Queen Rearing 346 p. 
Paisley—Betty The Bee (Children) 
Old Favorite Honey Recipes 48 p.____ 


More Favorite Honey Recipes 64 p.__ 


ALL ABOVE PRICES FOR NEW CLEAN BOOKS POSTPAID 
BINDER FOR YOUR BEE JOURNALS - Holds 24 copies - PRINTED BOX BINDER 75¢ POSTPAID 
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American Beekeeping Federation 
Convention 


Jan. 30, 1961 through Sat., Feb. 4 
Headquarters—Hotel Paxton, Omaha 


Famous Boys Town near Omaha offers 


visitors an unusual chance to see this social 
center. 


The following is a summary of the 
present program for the Federation 
Convention. A detailed program will 
be presented in the January issue. 

There will be special meetings of 
the Apiary Inspectors of America; 
the Federation executive committee; 
the Federation and the Institute 
boards of directors; the directors of 
the National Honey Packers and 
Dealers Association; a meeting of 
the Honey Industry Council. 

On the regular program, Professor 
F. B. Paddock will give the keynote 
address. Mrs. Harriet Grace will re- 
port on the activities of the American 
Honey Institute. Speakers and sub- 
jects: — Les McBride, Butternut 
Foods, Butternut Merchandizing for 
Supermarkets; Marvin Webster, 
U.S.D.A., Future Foreign and Do- 
mestic Markets; R. P. Callaway, 
U.S.D.A., Marketing Services Avail- 
able to the Industry; Dr. W. C. 
Rothenbuhler, ISU. Ames, Inherited 
Behavior and Honey Bee Breeding; 
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Dr. C. L. Farrar, Madison, Federal 
Bee Culture Investigations; Dr. B. E. 
Montgomery, Purdue, Copenhagen 
Pollination Symposium; Dr. E. J. 
Dyce, Cornell, Beekeeping in Hawaii. 

Reports on Research on Royal Jelly 
and on honey; research on pollina- 
tion; breeding research; chemical re- 
search; disease research. 

There will also be a program for 
hobbyists conducted by Robert Wal- 
strom, Brookings, South Dakota. The 
Ladies Auxilary will have special pro- 
gram arrangements for themselves. 





Northeastern Kansas Association 
Kansas City, Kansas, Dec. 4th 


The Northeastern Kansas Associa- 
tion, cordially invites you te attend 
its meeting which will be held 1:00 
o’clock P.M. Sunday, Dec. 4th at the 
home of Mr. & Mrs. Nick Rodina, 
2726 North 38th Street, Kansas City, 
Kan. 

A family style Christmas dinner 
will precede the business session 
which will start at 2:30. 

Roger B. Boren, Kansas State 
Apiarist will speak on “Apiary In- 
spection As Related to Better Bee- 
keeping.” 

This being the largest association 
in this area, as to members as far 
as the Coastal States and England, 
we are sure you will want to attend. 

JOIN NOW and receive monthly 
the BEE BUZZER, the monthly of- 
ficial publication of the association. 
One dollar-fifty cents annualy. 

New memberships received by or be- 
fore May ist 1961 will expire as of 
May Ist 1962. 

R. F. Ferguson 
Ass’n. Editor 





Midwestern Association 
Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 11th 

The Midwestern Association will 
hold its regular monthly meeting at 
the I.0.0.F. Hall, 812 Westport Road, 
Kansas City, Missouri, at 2:30 P.M., 
Sunday, December 11. 

The Annual election of officers will 
be held. There will also be a Christ- 
mas program with motion pictures. 

Refreshments will be served. Every- 


‘one’ welcome. 


James A. Worrel 
Secretary 


Worcester County (Mass.) 
Northboro, Dec. 17th 

The December meeting of the As- 
sociation will be held at the North- 
boro Historical Society Hall, corner 
of Main and School Streets in North- 
boro, December 17. We will have a 
Christmas party which will follow 
our pot luck supper starting at 6:30 
P.M. 
Glenn T. McLain, Jr. 
Treasurer 





Tri-County Association 
Michigan 

Our Tri-County Association (Kent, 
Muskegon, and Ottawa) had a picnic, 
Sat., Aug. 27th in Baxter Woodman’s 
honey house just north of Grand 
Rapids. Dr. Martin of Michigan dem- 
onstrated honey grading equipment. 
Also there was quite a discussion 
about the effects of spraying. Mr. 
Woodman’s museum collection was of 
great interest. It contains old bee 
equipment, including straw  skeps, 
bee gums, about everything relating 
to old beekeeping practices. 
Herbert Morehouse 
Plainwell, Mich. 





North Carolina Association 
Burgaw, Jan. 11th 

The North Carolina Association 
will have its annual meeting, January 
11th, 1961, at the Myers Craft Manu- 
facturing Plant, in Burgaw. Dr. C. 
G. Butler, from the Bee Department, 
of the Rothamsted Experiment Sta- 
tion, Harpenden, England, will talk 
to us about the effect of queen sub- 
stance and what it has to do with 
whether bees swarm or whether they 
do not. He discovered queen substance 
and he knows what the lack of it 
may mean to a colony of bees. We will 
also have other experts to help us 
with our problems, so why not be 
there to learn something with us? 
C. S. Squires, Sec. 
Chapel Hill, No. Car. 





California Annual 

Bakersfield, Dec. 5-8 
The California State Association 
will hold its annual convention at 
Hotel El Tejon in Bakersfield, Dec. 
5-8. The local Kern-Tulare Associa- 
tion has charge of local arrangements. 
The Ladies Auxiliary, under the cap- 
able direction of Mrs. Dan Aten, 
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president, is planning a good time for 
the ladies. 


The problems of Honey Marketing, 
Pollination, Insecticides, Hive Man- 
ipulation, Insurance, and many others 
will be considered. Specialists in each 
of these fields will deliver addresses 
and reports. Question and discussion 
periods will follow many of the 
timely talks. 


The Bakersfield Chamber of Com- 
merce promises outstanding conven- 
iences at reasonable rates. It is roll- 
ing out the hospitality mat. So, it ap- 
pears that the 71st annual convention 
will be a worth while and beneficial 
gathering of our industry and that 
those attending will also have an en- 
joyable time. 
Dick Harris, 
Westminster 


President 





Jackson County ( Mich.) 
Jackson, Dec. 8th 

A meeting of the Jackson County 
Association will be held at 7:30 p.m. 
in the High School agricultural room, 
at 7:30 p.m. in Annex B-1, the first 
building east of the high school. Topic 
will be “The Introduction of the queen 
into the Colony.” conducted by War- 
rens Parsons, the Vocational-Agri- 
cultural Instructor of the Jackson 
High School. 
Fred Sackrider 
County Extension Director 





Central Jersey Association 
Frechold, Dec. 9th 

On Friday, December 9th, at 7:30 
p-m. there will be an important meet- 
ing of the Central Jersey Association 
at the Monmouth County Extension 
Service Building, 20 Court St., Free- 
hold. E. P. Bardley, a prominent New 
Jersey beekeeper, has prepared a talk 
which will be of interest to all bee- 
keepers. Tom Digney, New Jersey 
Inspector, will speak on the pitfalls 
of beekeeping. A question and answer 
period will also be provided. 
Forrest Campbell 
Secretary 





Middlesex County ( Mass.) 

Waltham, Dec. 17th 
The Middlesex County Association 
will hold its meeting with a Christmas 
party for members, guests and chil- 
dren on Saturday, December 17th at 
6:30 p.m. with a buffet of casseroles, 

Christmas cakes, and pies. 
At our October meeting a delicious 
smorgasbord was enjoyed by 150 
members and guests. Richard Corri- 
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gan and Mrs. Corrigan were compli- 
mented for a job well done as co- 
chairmen. James Burke, our program 
chairman, showed an excellent bee 
film at the November meeting. Al 
Baptiste also spoke on wintering. 
Betty Carlson 

Corresponding Secretary 





1899 Newman I. Lyle 1960 


A fatal heart attack has caused the 
death of a true friend of agriculture 
and beekeeping. Newman had just 
finished presiding as president at the 
annual meeting of the Iowa Bee- 
keepers’ Association at Ames. From 
there he had gone to Des Moines to 
attend a meeting of the Association 
of Soil Conservation District Com- 
missioners, of which he had previously 
been the president. 

Lyle was presumably in good health 
and was stricken as he left the build- 
ing to repair to his car. He died al- 
most at once. 

The writer first met Lyle when he 
was finishing his education at Ames 
and at the same time acting as assist- 
ant in extension work in beekeeping 
for Iowa. In fact the late C. P. Da- 
dant and Mr. Lyle together with F. 
B. Paddock held many demonstrations 
and meetings throughout the state 
in those years. 

Our readers will remember the an- 
nouncement of the marriage of Mr. 
Lyle and Helen Strandberg in our 
October number, the wedding having 
taken place earlier in the summer. 
She had been a close friend of the 
first Mrs. Lyle (Lola) who died sev- 
eral years ago 


Newman Lyle was one of the 
earth’s noblemen and a cogwheel in 


anything he undertook. Active in 
state and National beekeeping activi- 
ties he was also a member and an 
active one in the Sioux Honey Asso- 
ciation. 

Of late he had devoted more and 
more of his time to conservation 
work in which he was a firm cham- 
pion. 





Oo. D. Price 


Tazewell Co., (Ill.) has lost its long time 
president by death at the age of 69. He was 
O. D. Price of Manito, Ill He had retired 
two years ago to spend most of his time with 
his Association and his bees. 





Eastern Illinois Association 
Kankakee, Jan. 14th 


The Central Eastern Illinois As- 
sociation will have its annual meeting 
and banquet at the Tri-K Restaurant, 
Routes 45-49-52 and Business 54, in 
Kankakee, Saturday, Jan. 14th, 1961, 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. For reserva- 
tions at $3.00 a person contact Tri-K 
by card or phone WE9-2911. The 
banquet is at 7 p.m. All persons inter- 
ested in bees or bee products are wel- 
come and to join our Association. We 
anticipate an interesting meeting. 
Percy R. East, Secretary 
Onarga 


Central 





Florida State Fair 

Tampa, Feb. 7-18 
We notice in the premivm list of 
the Florida State Fair to be held in 
Tampa, Feb. 7-18, that our old friend 
and former secretary of the Wis- 
consin Association, H. J. Rahmlow is 
superintendent of the honey exhibit 
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while David Phillips and C. Wade are 
on the show committee. 

Over half the premiums given 
amounting to several hundred dollars 
is given for proficiency with honey 
in baking, canned goods and confec- 
tion. 





Another Institute in Florida 
July 6, 7, 8, 1961 

A successful beekeepers Institute 
held in Gainesville in July has in- 
sured that a similar institute would 
be held in that location in the 1961 
year, July 6, 7, and 8. 

In all 61 members of the 5 regional 
associations in Florida attended. 
There were 106 registered according 
to John D. Haynie, extension spe- 
cialist. The Central Florida Associa- 
tion led all others in attendance with 
27. While having the sessions sepa- 
rately from 4-H may have cost a few 
4-H members it did tend to knit the 
Institute into a whole with less inter- 
vention or detractions. 





Ohio State Association Report 

The annual business meeting of 
the Ohio State Association was held 
on November 7 at the State Office 
Building in Columbus. 

Officers elected for 1961 were as 
follows :— 
President—Charles E. Lewis, Jr., 138 

Marvin Avenue, Akron 2, Ohio 
Vice President—Richard L. Liver- 

more, Box 13, Belle Center, Ohio 
Secretary & Treasurer—Wendell P. 

Smith, Route 1, Box 151, Sunbury, 

Ohio 

Don C. Cooke retiring president 
(1959-1960) was appointed Editor 
and Publisher of the Association 
Newsletter with Wendell P. Smith as 
associate editor. 

An interesting talk was given by 
Mr. Robert Terhune, the Ohio Di- 
rector of Agriculture, regarding prob- 
lems that were relative to the bee- 
keeping program in Ohio. 

The year 1960 saw the beginning 
of area beekeeping schools conducted 
by the Ohio State University Exten- 
sion Apiarist Charles Reese. There 
was a good attendance and much in- 
terest was shown by the beekeepers 
in these projects. 

Group life insurance plans, similar 
to those in force with the American 
Beekeeping Federation, were pre- 
sented by Mr. Robert Guthrie, a 
representative of the Ohio National 
Life Insurance Company of Cincin- 
nati. Insurance laws in Ohio prevent 
Ohio members from enrolling in the 
Federation plan at group rates. Much 
interest was shown and Wendell P. 
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Smith was named chairman of the 
committee to investigate the insur- 
ance program more fully and report 
at the next meeting. 

Dates for 196% meetings were 
agreed on. Spring meeting will be held 
in Columbus in the Arts and Crafts 
building on the Ohio State Fair- 
grounds on Saturday, February 25th. 
The Vice President, Richard L. Liver- 
more, was named as general chair- 
man assisted by Dr. W. E, Dunham 
and S. E. Bailey. An invitation from 
the Logan County Association to hold 
the Summer meeting at Bellefontaine 
was accepted and the dates set for 
the two day meeting are July 29th 
and 30th, 1961. Our host, the Logan 
County Association, has been an ex- 
tremely active beekeeping group, and 
has attracted interest and attendance 
from other areas of the state as well 
as from Logan County. Details of the 
program will be worked out and re- 
ported later. 

Mr. Charles E. Hinckley, Route 4, 
Marion, Ohio, was named chairman 
of the Membership Committee and a 
campaign for increased membership 
is planned. 

Wendell P. Smith 
Secretary 


Virgil Sires 


Mrs. E. B. Purchase, secretary of 
the Washington State Association 
sends notice of the passing of Virgil 
Sires, 92 year old pioneer Yakima 
Valley beekeeper. He lived there until 
a few years ago, then moved to Se- 
attle, then to San Diego. He was a 
lifetime member of the Washington 
State Association. At the time of his 
passing he was making his home with 
his son, Virgil Sires, Jr. 





Rev. C. L. Henheth 


Reverend C. L. Henheth, Rogers, 
Arkansas, passed away October 9th. 
He had lived in Rogers twenty seven 
years. He started in the ministry at 
a young age and conducted revival 
meetings in 48 states. He began 
beekeeping at the age of 9 with one 
colony in the front yard. He was well 
regarded by all beekeepers for the 
good, clean bees he had and for the 
good production of honey. All the 
profit from the honey was contributed 
to home missions. 





First lowa Honey Queen 
Miss Sharon Beth Carstens 


ek 


Sharon is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman Carstens of Blairsburg. She is a 
freshman at Buena Vista College at Storm 
Lake. Governor Herschell Loveless named and 
crowned Sharon as lowa’s First State Honey 
Queen. 


Wisconsin State Honey Queen 
Mary Tyriver, Neenah 


Lt. Governor Phillo Nash at Green Bay at 
the State Convention in October crowns Mary 
as Wisconsin's State Honey Queen. 
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We are often asked what the Fed- 
eration is doing and what it plans 
on doing. 

The new activities are: 

1. Henry Spence appointed to ob- 
tain more publicity for the Federa- 
tion. Henry Spence of Conneliisville, 
Pennsylvania will work on obtaining 
more publicity for the Federation. He 
will primarily concentrate on obtain- 
ing more publicity for the annual 
convention. His work will include go- 
ing to the convention area about a 
week before the convention and con- 
tacting newspapers, radio and TV 
stations. 

2. The group life insurance plan. 
Over 220 beekeepers are enrolled in 
this plan. During the past month a 
claim for $5,000 has been paid to the 
beneficiary of Leonard Llewellyn of 
Laurel, Maryland. Since this plan was 
started on May 1 of this year, $17,500 
has been paid to beneficiaries of Fed- 
eration members. 

3. The group liability plan. Since 
this plan became effective September 
1, 1960, a growing number of bee- 
keepers are taking advantage of it. 
More details concerning the plan will 
be in the November-December News- 
letter. 


Some activities of previous years 
which are being continued are as fol- 
lows: 

1. National Honey Queen. This is 
the second year that a queen has 
been used to promote honey and the 
honey industry. It has proved a very 
good method. The queens have been 
guests of honor before state legisla- 
tions and have been featured on TV 
and radio. They have been star at- 
tractions at state and local fairs. 
Many newspaper articles have told 
about these queens and the honey 
industry. 

2. Annual convention sponsored. 
This convention brings the industry 
together to learn new techniques, 
visit with friends, and hear the latest 
scientific information. The next con- 
vention is January 30-February 4 at 
the Paxton Hotel in Omaha. A high- 
light of the convention will be the 
crowning of the 1961 honey queen. 

3. Home economist booth. A honey 
booth is sponsored at each annual 
convention of the American Home 
Economists. This booth presents 
honey in a favorable manner to the 
profession which has a tremendous 
influence on America’s eating habits. 
Over 4,000 home economists attend 
this convention. 

4. Represents you in Washington. 
For example, president Budge flew to 


Washington last spring to confer 
with government officials and mem- 
bers of Congress concerning problems 
facing the bee industry. The Federa- 
tion has always tried for more re- 
search on honey and industry prob- 
lems, for favorable legislation to the 
industry, and to prevent passage of 
harmful laws. 

5. Newsletter printed to help keep 
informed of Federation activities. 

6. National Honey Show sponsored. 

7. Clearinghouse for 
ence concerning the bee industry. 

Council and Packers help. On sev- 
eral of the programs listed above, the 
Honey Industry Council of America 
and the Honey Packers & Dealers 
provide financial support, as well as 
other help. 

Membership 


correspond- 


continues to climb. 
More and more beekeepers are joining 
the growing Federation. To date, 955 
beekeepers have paid 1960 member- 
ship dues. Membership appears cer- 
tain to exceed the 1959 total. Al- 
though it is too early to give exact 
figures, the increase probably will be 
between 10 and 30%. 

If you have not yet paid 1960 dues, 
join your fellow beekeepers in the 
Federation. Help us serve you better. 
Minimum dues are $3.00 with a sug- 
gested payment of 4c a colony for 


beekeepers having over 75 colonies. 








A Very Merry Christmas 


A Happy and 


Prosperous New Year 


“His Name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, The Mighty God, 
The Everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace.” 


Isa. 9:6 


* 


Christ’s coming fulfilled the above prophecy. As 
we celebrate His birthday may we realize the 


We would like to take this opportunity to thank full meaning and keep it Holy. 


all of our customers, and hope we have the privilege 
to be of service in the future. 


* 


Our entire personnel wishes you a 


Happy and Joyous Christmas. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


Manufacturers & Jobbers 


of Bee Supplies ROSSMAN APIARIES 


BOYD, P. O. BOX 133 


WISCONSIN MOULTRIE, GA. 
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Market Place— 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—Net price 16 cents per word per insertion. Initials, letters or combination of 
letters as in street address, counted as individual words. No advertisement accepted for less than ten 


Payable cash in advance. Keyed Classified, 25 cents additional. 








BEES AND QUEENS 


CARNIOLAN OR CAUCASIAN bees and 

queens. 2 Ib. pkg. $4.00, 3 Ib. pkg. $5.00. 
Queens $1.00. huy Waddell, Rt. 3, Woodruff, 
South Carolina. 


FOR SALE 
FOR SALE: Modern, up-to-date California 
package bee and queen rearing outfit. 
With or without warehouses. Bees on well 
established locations. Annual gross income 
$35,000 to $40,000. Terms to right party. 


For information write Box GES c/o Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. 


FOR SALE: Domestic Pollen, Royal Jelly. 

Also Pollen Supplement Dry Mix (You 
add water and honey). Royal Jelly Enter- 
prises, 1017 Los Carneros Avenue, Napa, 
California. 


FREE CATALOG: Cypress Bee Hives and 

bee supplies. Save up to 40% on hives 
that last. Myers Craft Manufacturing Co., 
Burgaw, North Carolina. 


SUPEK STRENGTH 100 mg. Royal Jelly 

capsules in bottles of 100 for $10.00. 
Prairie View Honey Co. 12303 Twelfth St., 
Detroit 6, Michigan. 


FOR SALE: Complete modern, up-to-date, 

fully equipped bee business. 700 colonies, 
40 x 80 two-story honey house. Three bed- 
room modern home. J. D. Harrah, Charlo, 
Montana. 


ROYAL JELLY $8.00 ounce, eight ounces 

$50.00, full pound $90.00. Delivered Air 
Mail. Phillips Honey Co., P. O. Box 1506, 
Clearwater, Florida. 


WESTERN PINE Bee Supplies. Frames and 

supers, cedar tops and bottoms. Let us 
bid on your lumber needs; truck load lots 
a specialty. A lifetime among the bees. 
Mountain Blossom Honey Farm, 1954 Scenic 
Ave., Central Point, Oregon. 


WE HAVE FOR SALE: 1 Honey Bottling 

Machine, 1 Honey Flash Heater, 1 Honey 
Bottling tank, 1 Honey Filter, 1 Honey Re- 
fractometer, HUBBARD APIARIES, ON- 
STED, MICHIGAN. 


FOR SALE: Half our bees. 3,000 one story 

10 frame colonies no A.F.B. Good condi- 
tion. Honey for winter. F.O.B. central 
California, $6.50 each in lots of 500 or 
more. Art Harrison, Box 602, Los Banos, 
California. 


160 COLONIES 4 to 5-story 10-frame hives 
good equipment, 400 unpainted brand 
new supers, 4,000 unnailed frames, extrac- 
tor and 500 lbs. wired foundation $3,500.00. 
Sandor Meszaros, 2481 Citrus View, Duarte, 
California. 
BEST QUALITY REFINED cane _ sugar, 
one sack or 20 ton. Special price to bee- 
keepers. Save dollars. Eugene McClain, 
12491 Lacey, Hanford, California. 
FOR SALE: 100 to 500 four-frame nuclei, 
2 nuclei to 10-frame hive body. M. D. 
Sawyer, 206 Pershing Hwy., Bunkie, La. 


FOR SALE: 350 two-story hives of bees in 
Central California. Oliver Stennett, Mur- 
phys, California. 






































1 50-frame Woodman extractor, several 

storage tanks, used 2 wheeled carts, 1 
barrel truck, small boilers, Standard 10- 
frame bodies with comb. Wally’s Bee En- 
terprises, Inc., 4900 Morningside Ave., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


FOR SALE ABOUT 50 swarms of bees, 
some extra equipment and supers of 
honey. Wiliams Bros., Sumner, Missouri. 
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Copy for the department must reach 
us not later than the tenth of each 
month preceding date of issue. If in- 
tended for classified department it should 
be so stated when advertisement is sent. 

Rate of Classified advertising — 16 
cents for each word, letter, ence or 
initial, including the name and address. 
Minimum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all new 
advertisers. To save time, please send 
the name of your bank and other refer- 
ences with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equipment 
or bees on comb must guarantee them 
free from disease or certificate of inspec- 
tion from authorized inspector. The 
conditions should be 
that buyer 


stated to insure ; 
is fully informed. 7 
, 
. 








HONEY LABELS 


impreved designs, embodying coler, 
belence, simplicity, and: distinction. 
Please send for free samples‘ & prices 


CC. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconemewece, Wiscensin 


WAN lbhD—extra while, white and light 
amber honey in 60 lb. cans. Cloverdale 
Honey Co., Fredonia, New York. 


WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation, Onsted, 
Mich. 








150 COLONIES BEES, standard 8-frame 

single story with 2 shallow supers drawn 
combs, three-band Italian stock with young 
queens. Buyer to remove from present lo- 
cations before February ist. No disease. 
$12.00 per hive. Dixie Honey Co., 205 
Oak Drive, Belton, South Carolina. 


HONEY AND Beeswax wanted. 
Olson Honey Co., 5201 Douglas 

Minneapolis 22, Minnesota. 

ALL GRADES extracted honey in 60 Ib. 
cans or 600 lb. drums. Prairie View 

Honey Co. 12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich- 

igan. 


Melford 
Drive, 








500 colonies bees, trucks, extracting, nucs, 
extra combs, supers, 5 room furnished 
home, 4 extra large valuable lots covered 
with citrus. Reasonable. T. W. Smith, 
Davenport, Florida. 
950 COLONIES GOOD condition near cen- 
tral California alfalfa pollination. Best 
orange and sige location. Large modern 
home, honey house on 2 acres. Excellent 
opportunity. Eu: ene McClain, 12491 Lacey, 
Hanford, California. 
FOR SALE OR TRADE: Our 10 H.P. steam 
boiler with automatic gas burner. Trade 
for colonies or nucs in April 1961. Ref- 
erences William Moravek, Hemingford, 
Nebraska. 
85 COLONIES, 2-story, 10-frame. Also 136 
supers with combs, 125 excluders. Paul 
Davis, Rt. 1, Box 160, Woodland, California. 


$$$$ FRAME & SUPERS factory prices, 

FRAMES 91%, 1-100 12c, 1-1,000 8c, SU- 
PERS 95, depth 1-12 $1.35, 25-100 $1.25, 
100-1,000 $1.15. Write for free catalog. 
KEHM BROTHER APIARIES, Box 346, Rt. 
No. 1, Grand Island, Nebraska. Located 2 
miles north of Drive-Inn Theater. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE. Open tor 
drums. Mississippi Valley Apiaries, 103 
Hillside Circle, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 


= CLO} ONEY in sixti Ralph 











WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. 
Gamber, 911 State, Lancaster, Pa. 
WE CAN SUPPLY NICE white honey. Im- 
mediate delivery. Russell Smalley. Beav- 
er, lowa. 
NEW FLORIDA TWIN PACK. Two three- 
pound cans of your choice. Orange Blos- 
som, Tupelo, Gallberry, or Palmetto $3.00 
postpaid. Phillips Honey Co., P. O. Box 
1506. Clearwater, Fla. 
MICHIGAN’S FINEST WHITE CLOVER 
HONEY. New Sixties. Fully ripened. 
Sample 25¢. John McColl, Tecumseh, 
Michigan. 
BULK comb honey. White, good quality, 
truckload lots. Robins Apiaries, Kennett, 
Missouri. 


SWEET CLOVER honey finest quality in 
sixties. Sample 25c. William Peacock, 
Mapleton, Iowa. 


HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 








WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and current 
quotations on rendered beeswax. Any 
amount from one pound up bought. If you 
have 25 pounds or more, save 25% by let- 
ting us work it into foundation for you. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 
EXTRACTED HONEY wanted. Please con- 
tact Russell Smalley, Beaver, lowa. 
WANTED: White table quality honey, 
small or large lots. Griggs, Hancock, 
Iowa. : 
BEFORE you sell your honey or buy your 
honey containers see HUBBARD APIAR- 
IES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. nts 
WILL PAY premium price for several 
hundred pounds of beeswax. Parker 
Thompson, 509 Front St., Winnfield, La. 


SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 

PUBLISHED (64 pages) free for the ask- 
ing. Big factory manufacturing a complete 
line of wooden goods, comb foundation, 
metal goods, veils and gloves, carloads in 
stock, daily shipments. WALTER T. KEL- 
LEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. 


LARGE BEE SUPPLY Manufacturer & 

Honey Processor wants Supply Dealers 
& Honey Buyers. Write for Catalog and 
Honey Prices. Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, 
Michigan. 


NEW CYPRESS BEE WARE 9% supers 
$1.05, 65g supers $ .70, 534 super bottoms 
or covers $ .60, telescope cover (without 
metal) $ .75. C. L. Stonecypher, Homer- 
ville, Georgia. 
NEW PINE SUPERS (without metal frame 
rests) $1.15, 9144” frames with 19” heavy 
top bar, $75.00 per M. Will ship. Bock- 
haus Industries, Pagosa Springs, Colorado. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS OF EXTRACTORS, 
Brand Melters, or other equipment 
should be ordered in the next few months 
before the spring rush comes. Hodgson 
Bee Supplies Ltd., New Westminster, 
British Columbia. 


POSITIONS and HELP WANTED 


























HONEY & Beeswax. Wally’s Bee Enter- 
prise, Inc., 4900 Morningside Ave., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


WANTED: MAN needed for the 1961 sea- 
son. Give qualifications in first letter. 
Howard Weaver & Sons, Navasota, Texas. 


American Bee Journal 





WANTED: Middle-aged man for work in 

Texas during winter, in Minnesota during 
honey production. Year around work for 
right man. Gessner’s B-Z-Bee Apiaries. 
Thief River Falls, Minnesota. 


WANTED 


BEES, locations, equipment, good honey 

producing area. Preferably northern U. 8. 
or Canada. Jim Perkins, 210 W. Cypress, 
Visalia, California. 


WANTED: Small and large lots of bees 
and equipment, including extractors. Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 














BEE outfits, any size. Send complete details 

in first letter. Wally’s Bee Enterprise, 
Inc., 4900 Morningside Ave., Sioux City, 
Iowa. 


WANTED 500 colonies in Midwest in two 

10-frame standard brood bodies. Write 
full information. Box BM c/o American 
Bee Journal. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog on 
request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 














MISCELLANEOUS 





BEES REMOVED FROM house or tree to 

hive without touching either house or 
bees. Bees will then move honey into hive. 
Save property, honey and bees with my 
method. Send $2.00 for details. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. George Hawkins, Rt. 
1, Lawson, Mo. 





INDIAN BEE JOURNAL, know interesting 

facts concerning the Honey Bees of India. 
The only Bee Journal of India published in 
English. Subscription Rs. 12/- or Sh. 17/6 d 
(Sterling) or $2.75 per year (INTERNA 
TIONAL M. O.). Sample copy 2s. or 25 
cents. Can be had from: The Managing 
Editor, Indian Bee Journal, Nainital, U. P., 
India. 





RENDERING EVERY day in our all new 

plant. All honey saved from cappings. 
Rendering slumgum and old combs. Write 
for free shipping tags and rates, Hubbard 
Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 


RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you 

cult to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men with more information of range shee, 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
1 yr., $3.00; sample copy 25c. Box 189, San 
Angelo, Texas. 


find it dimi- 





The Australasian Beekeeper—The scnior 

beekeeping journal of the Southern 
Hemisphere provides a complete cover of 
all beekeeping topics in one of the world’s 
largest honey producing countries. Pub- 
lished monthly by Pender Bros. Pty. Ltd., 
Box 20, P.O. Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., Austra- 
lia. Subscription by Bank Draft or Inter- 
national M.O. Australia or New Zealand 
16’-($2.00) per annum (in advance) post- 
paid. British Isles and British Dominions 
20’-($2.50) per annum (in advance) post- 
paid. Other overseas countries 23/-($2.90) 
per annum (in advance) postpaid. 





EXPERT WAX rendering. Stan Trescott, 
J. S. Hiway 15, Websters Crossing, New 
York. 








To Our Friends: 


Happy New YEAR. 


The Christmas season always will be a 
time for the expression of good will and the 


exchange of friendly greetings. 


In this spirit of friendship and with gen- 
uine appreciation for the pleasant relations 
we have enjoyed with you, we extend the 


season's greetings and best wishes for A 


BEES 


INSURE 


When you produce COMB HONEY in 
SECTIONS. The most profitable way 
for beekeepers. 

Write for our free catalog and 


BETTER 


INCOME 


be convinced. 
Sincerely, 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. 
Higginsville, Mo. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


MARSHFIELD WISCONSIN 


Wholesale Retail 























NOW AVAILABLE FOR YOUR BEEKEEPERS’ MEETINGS— A complete set of colored slides 
cinating story of hybrid queen development. Interesting- educational - factual. No charge for their use - Write 
direct to Dadant & Sons, Inc., Hamilton, Illinois and they will be mailed promptly. To be returned after use. 


on the fas- 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 


Hamilton, Illinois 








“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your Bee Supplies” 
A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 








(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 
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Wishing you and yours a 
happy and prosperous new 
year. 

We are booking orders now for ’61. 


CARLUS T. HARPER 


New Brockton Ala. 




















Italian Package 


Bees and Queens 
JOHN S. SHACKELFORD 
RIO OSO, CALIF. 

Ph.: Wheatland, Calif.— 
NEptune 3-2392 














25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


of your honey in our plastic 
comb honey section 


\\ COBANA PROD. Co. 


/®.O. Box 214 Dearborn 1, Mich. 








SEASON’S GREETINGS 


“The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you all, Amen.” 


NORMAN BEE CO. 
ROUTE 1 RAMER, ALA. 

















‘ wi ig§ 1s adil... | 
THE PUSH-BUTTON BEE SMOKER 
$1.29 *® Stewart Taylor 


Camargo, Ill. 











“SWARMING 
STOPPED COLD” 


95% Foolproof 


No Gimmicks 
No Gadgets 
No Tricks 


Bigger Crops - Better Beekeeping 
Full Directions Price $1.00 


BAKER’S APIARIES 


Glencoe Illinois 


--- ADVERTISING INDEX... 


Aeppler Co., C. W. 490 
485, 492, 497 
American Rabbit Journal 465 
B. A. 464 
Anderson, O. K. and Son 465 


American Bee Journal 


Anderson, 


Antles, L. C. 464 
Antles & McCormick, Inc. 497 


Baker’s Apiaries 492 
Bee World 497 
Bessonet Bee Co. 497 
Blue Bonnet Apiaries 498 
Bordelon, E. J. 497 
British Bee Journal 465 
Burleson & Son, T. W. 465 


Calvert Apiaries 465 
Chrysler & Son, W. A. 465 
Cobana Products 492 
Conneaut Can Co. 464 
Couch, Louis L. 498 
Curtis & Sons, Geo. 463 


Dadant & Sons Inside Front Cover, 


Back Cover 
Forehand & Sons, W. J. 465 
Garon Bee Co. 


Harper, Carlus T. 
Honey Industry Council 
Honey Sales Co. 
Hutchison Mfg. Co. 


Jackson Apiaries 
Jensen’s Apiaries 
Johnson Co., Carl E. 
Kane Apiaries 

Kelley Co., Walter T. 
Koehnen & Sons, C. F. 
Leahy Mfg. Co. 
Little’s Apiaries 


Lotz Co., August 


Marshfield Mfg. Co. 491 
McCord Mfg. Co. 

Mitchell’s Apiaries 

Myers Craft Co. 


Neiman Bros., Inc. 
Norman Bee Co. 
O’Ferrell, J. L. and Sons 
Plant, W. E. 

Portland Natural Foods 
Puett Co 
Reams, W. D. 
Rives, J. C. 
Root Co., A. I. 


Rossman Apiaries 


Inside Back Cover, 


Sawyer, M. D. 
Scottish Beekeeper 
Shackelford, John S. 
Stewart, Frank G. 
Stoller Honey Farms 
Stover Apiaries 
Strachan, Don J. 
Straub, W. F. & Co. 


Taylor, Stewart 


Walker-Lee Co. 

Wax Workers Inc. 

Weaver Apiaries 

Weaver, Howard & Sons 493 
Wenner, C. G. 497 
Western Paint Co. 497 
White Pine Bee Farms 463 
Wilbanks Apiaries 463 
Williams, Dr. A. C. 464 
Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 497 
Wing, J. E. & Sons 464 
Winslett, D. T. 465 
Woodman Co., A. G. 491, 493 


York Bee Co. Inside Front Cover 











SAVE! SAVE! 


MYERS CRAFT MFG. CO. 


SAVF! 


Lowest Prices On Cypress Bee Hives 
LET US QUOTE YOUR NEEDS 
— FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST — 


' SAVE! SAVE! 


Burgaw, N. C. 

















J. C. RIVES 


QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 


Wish you a Happy Holiday Season 
and a Prosperous New Year 


one CH 1-4201 


P. O. 1289 Ph 
REDDING, CALIFORNIA 








Italian Bees & Queens 


W. E. PLANT 


Hattiesburg Miss. 








BEE BOOK FOR CHILDREN 


One of the few authoritative books, 
designed rimarily for the ——_ 
child. A Maxton book. We recommen 
it as a gift. $1.00 postpaid. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 
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HONEY WANTED large & small lots. 
All Grades - 
HONEY 


op Prices. 
SALES COMPANY 
2817 No. 2nd St. Minneapolis 11, Minn. 











PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 
For Quality and Service 


C. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
Glenn, Calif. 





Shoot for profit — Shoot for the STAR 
Order STARLINE queens this season and profit 


(Ge BE WISE — PLACE YOUR ORDER \ja5oX} 
RUN 5 gt 
Yes NOW FOR 1961 PACKAGES. Cy 


J 
Next Spring May Be Too Late. Don't Be Left 
Out Again Next Year. 


GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 








CHRISTMAS IS 
COMING 


Why Not Give 
A 
WOODMAN 


Hive Tool Holster 


A Useful Gift 


ELIMINATES— 
* The Hip Pocket Rip 
% The Truck or Car Seat Tear 
% The Missing Tool 
Clipping Scissors and Marking 
Crayon Always Available 
Holster, only - postpaid $1.00 
Special Combination Holster, 
Hive Tool, Clipping Scissors, 
and Crayon - postpaid $3.78 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. 
Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 











Ask for and insist on the 
MASTER Electric Uncapping Knife. 


Heavy Duty Thermostat. Quick adjustment. 
Or order direct. Price $13.85. 


HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 


2904 Colorado Ave., Santa Monica, Calif. 











Booking Orders - NOW - For 1961 
PACKAGE BEES 
Headed by vigorous CAUCASIAN QUEENS 
or 
DADANT’S MIDNITE HYBRID QUEENS 
Over 30 years’ experience with the Caucasian Race of Honey Bees 
Prices on request. 


HOWARD WEAVER & SONS Navasota, Texas 











BE OUR AGENT 


Since you are a beekeeper you know the beekeepers near you. Why not be an 
agent for the American Bee Journal? Since it is your favorite magazine, why 
not do your friends a good turn and at the same time, help yourself? 

Write for particulars. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL Hamilton, Illinois 











PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


WALKER-LEE COMPANY 
LIVE OAK, CALIFORNIA 























RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
NOW 
For a brand new, exciting year. 





Memo To Wife 
Renew My 
Subscription To ¥ 


American Bee Journal. 
from JACK 


Answer 
Already renewed — 

I also sent for a 2 year sub- 
scription for your Dad 
on his birthday. 

MARY 





December, 1960 
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TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 


I have been in the bee 
industry for approxi- 
mately 33 years. Dur- 
ing this time, one of 
my biggest problems 

has been the peeling 
of paint on the ex- 
terior of the bee 
hives. 

For the past three 
years, I have used ap- 
proximately 300 gal- 
lons of Marshall—Wells 
Imperial House Paint 
#601 tinting white. 

The blister proof 
quality of this product 
has solved my problems. 
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SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


MARS HALL -WELLS 
Hives. 


Moisture from inside a hive cannot cause 
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other surface where moisture is a problem. 
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At all stores which 
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Fine Cloth book - 180 pages. Postpaid $3.00. - - 
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Crop pa Wharket 


by M. G. Dadant 





Our reporters seem almost univer- 
sally in accord as to the movement of 
honey during the past month. In 
spite of a moderate spell of weather, 
honey seems to have been moving into 
the retail channels and out of them in 
at least the average rate and perhaps 
considerably more. Likely a dozen re- 
porters have suggested that one rea- 
son for the good demand has been the 
influence of the Jarvis book and if 
our own sales of this book are any 
indication, this might be true. We 
have had a number of beekeepers 
ask for and purchase these books in 
half dozen and dozen lots for distri- 
bution to customers and prospective 
customers and it is not anything un- 
usual to have a prospect indicate that 
his desire came from reading the book. 

We do not know whether some 
cases have recently been available 
along with the sales of honey but we 
very much doubt it. The Food & 
Drug Act, of course, has already in- 
dicated their unwillingness to “go 
along” with anything of this type 
even though they would have no defi- 
nite proof the claims made by Dr. 
Jarvis might not be able to get sub- 
stantiation in a _ scientific journal. 
There seems to be but little doubt 
that apparently all honey will move 
in a satisfactory fashion and at sus- 
tained prices before the new crop ar- 
rives. This may be perhaps doubtful 


in the case of Ontario, but all other 
Canadian provinces apparently will 
be able to clean up in satisfactory 
fashion and the quickening of possi- 
bilities for sale in Europe has indi- 
cated the possibility that Ontario lack- 
ing a good crop this year may be 
able to get “even” with the board be- 
fore the 1961 crop becomes available. 

As to honey prices, there seems to 
have been very litle change in job- 
bing or buyers prices since our last 
report. As a matter of fact, perhaps 
there has been easing off on the part 
of the buyers because of the fact 
that they have already accumulated 
sufficient honey to carry them 
through into the new calendar year. 
We have had only one or two indica- 
tions that the sustained price of 
earlier buyers has not been sustained 
and this was in Michigan and Wis- 
consin. The offering price on good 
white honey now was 1 cent down 
from what it had been earlier likely 
due to the fact that one or two buyers 
active in that section have withheld 
their offers with honey for the time 
being and do not care to pay premium 
price. On the whole, however, we be- 
lieve that prices have been materially 
sustained at least at the price men- 
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tioned previously and considerably 
above the 1959 prices at this time, 
apparently with a short crop sold out 
as is the case in the intermountain 
territory. 
LATE CROP 

We might mention here, however, 
that there has been a late crop of 
honey in many sections which was 
not anticipated as these sections have 
not been yielding during the past few 
years. Another thing which has def- 
initely happened is that these amber 
crops even though they haven’t shown 
much surplus have been of a definite 
help since the moderate weather of 
the past two months would be inclined 
to allow bees to consume more of 
their stores than in the usual cooler 
fall, thus put them in less satisfactory 
condition for the long winter ahead. 

There seems to be a chance that the 
markets will pick up after the holiday 
season, if not before, and that there 
will be very little difficulty in dis- 
posing of the 1960 honey before the 
new crop arrives. Naturally, with 
a better than average crop of amber 
honey, this will be the one question- 
able sell out. In most cases amber 
starts at 10 to 12c and most white 
honey starts at 14 cents per pound 
and from there on up to 16 cents, al- 
though some sales are being offered 
as low as 13%. Florida seems about 
in the latter position. 








GREETINGS 

May I express my sincere appreciation to 

all my many customers for their continued 

business during recent years. Have sold my 

business and will not be breeding queens 

in 1961. With very best wishes for a 
happy holiday season. 


LITTLE’S APIARIES 
SHELBYVILLE TENNESSEE 








“THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER” 
(The official organ of the Scottish 
Beekeepers’ Association.) Scottish in 
character, international in appeal. 
Annual subscription —- $2 post free. 
Sample copy from Mr. Robert N. H. 
Skilling, F.S.C.T., 87 King Street, 
Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, Scotland. 











Johnson Dovetailing Equipment 
for the beekeeper’s shop. 
Write for details. 
Carl E. Johnson Company 


1557 Gregory Avenue 
Lincoln Park, Michigan 














QUEENS 
Italian or Caucasian 


Make your plans now for your 1961 
needs. Our queens are tops. 


LOUIS L. COUCH Pineville, La. 











Booking Orders Now. 
Over 35 Years a Shipper 
Send for FREE Circulars 

BLUE BONNET APIARIES also 


HOME of AULT BEE FARMS 
Weslaco, Texas 











Exchange Your Beeswax 
For Foundation 
Write For Price List 


WAX WORKERS, INC. 
1330 Slaterville Road Ithaca, N. Y. 
Beeswax Rendering Service 
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Carniolan and 
Caucasian 
Queens 


These queens are line-bred for many 
generations for honey-production, gen- 
tleness and early buildup. Will meet 
your every demand in Beekeeping. 
Booking for early March delivery. 
QUEENS-—$1.45 each, t on tity 

Foreign $2.50 each. All Air Mailed. 

NO PACKAGE BEES THIS SEASON, 


W. D. REAMS 
Box 458 LaBelle, Florida 


HONEY LABELS 


Our honey labels will tell your 
honey story, by word and pone to 
encourage sales. Our sample catalog 
is yours for the asking. 

Each label in complete color and 
each one separate (an actual label) 
to put on your container to see how 
it looks. 


American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 














American Bee Journal 





e Priciint 
A ny Beckeeper Whuld si reasure 


The 3lst Edition of 


ABC & XYZ of BEE CULTURE 


Have you ever wondered how you could produce Royal Jelly 
in quantity or how to use such antibiotics as Streptomycin, 
Terramycin and Fumagillin to control bee diseases? 


These are just a few of the new additions to ABC. Many 
subjects have been ievised and brought up-to-date. 


$4.50 postpaid or $6.50 with a one year subscription to Gleanings. Also ask your 
friendly Root Dealer about “Starting Right with Bees,” “500 Answers to Bee Questions” 
ond “Honey Plants Manual.” 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


Factories at Medina, Ohio — Council Bluffs, lowa — San Antonio, Texas 
Distributors in Principal Cities 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





A Happy nal Successful 
Flu Year in 


= = = (00d Resolution For the New Year— Buy Your Bee 
Supplies from DADANT’S! Complete Satisfac- 


tion Guaranteed. 


== = Ty Eight Years (Four Generations) Of Continued Serv- 
ice to Beekeepers All Over The World. 


Your Needs Quickly and To Save Transportation 
Charges. 


= = = More Item! We Thank You Most Sincerely For Your 
Previous Orders and Hope To Serve You In the 


Future. 


f = = = Conveniently Located Branch Warehouses To Supply 


Dadant & Sons, imc. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORIES — HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 

M. G. Dadant Chuck Dadant Roy Grout 
H. C. Dadant Carroll Swanson Bud Cale 
_Al_ Greenslaugh Les Kaercher 


G. H. Cale, Sr. 
BRANCHES 
“Pete” Meier, Mgr. 


Erwin Glew, Mer. Garnett Puett, Mgr. 
1929 E. FOURTH ST. HIGHWAY 41, SOUTH 1010 W. AUSTIN STREET 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA HAHIRA, GEORGIA PARIS, TEXAS 
George Vest, Mgr. 


Lyle Cornish, Mgr. 
STEPHENSON AVE. AT 14TH ST. 


Art Kehl, Mer. 
722 WEST O'CONNELL ST. 180-200 CANISTEO 
HORNELL, NEW YORK LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 








